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CHAPTER XIX. 


“THE RIVER’S BRIM.” 


>) AISY was sick of the Channel. He had crossed and 
re-crossed it so often of late as to loathe its dancing 
waters, yawning in the face of Welsh and Wicklow 
mountains alike, wearied even of the lovely scenery that 
adorns the coast on either side. 

He voted himself so tired in body and mind, that he must stay a 
day or two in Dublin to refresh. 

A man who balances on the verge of ruin always has plenty of 
money in his pocket for immediate necessities. ‘The expiring flame 
leaps up with a flash ; the end of the bottle bubbles out with a gush ; 
and the ebbing tide of wealth leaves, here and there, a handful of 
loose cash on the deserted shore. 

Daisy drove to the most expensive hotel in Dublin, where he 
ordered a capital breakfast and a comfortable room. The future 
seemed very uncertain. In obedience to an instinct of humanity, 
that bids men pause and dally with any crisis of their fate, he 
determined to enjoy to-day and let to-morrow take care of itself. 

Nobody could be more unlikely to analyse his own sensations, 
It was not the practice of the regiment ; but had Daisy been given to 
self-examination, it would have puzzled him to explain why he felt in 
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such good humour, and so well-satisfied — buoyed up with hope, 
when he ought to have been sunk and overwhelmed in despair. 

“Waiter,” said the fugitive, while he finished his tea and ordered a 
glass of curacoa, “ Has Mr. Sullivan been here this morning ?” 

“ He did, sur,” answered the waiter, with a pleasant grin. “Sure 
he brought a harse for the master to see. Five years old, Captain. 
A clane-bred one, like what ye ride yerself. There’s not the aqual of 
him, they do be braggin’, for leppin’, in Westmeath, an’ thim parts, 
up there, where he was trained.” 

Now Daisy wanted a horse no more than he wanted an alligator. 
He could neither afford to buy nor keep one, and had two or three of 
his own that it was indispensable to sell, yet his eye brightened, his 
spirits rose, with the bare possibility of a deal. He might see the 
animal, at any rate, he thought, perhaps ride it—there would be 
others probably to show; he could spend a few pleasant hours in 
examining their points, discussing their merits, and interchanging with 
Mr. Sullivan those brief and pithy remarks, intelligible only to the 
initiated, which he esteemed the essence of pleasant conversation. 
Like many other young men, Daisy was bitten with hippomania. 
He thoroughly enjoyed the humours of a dealer’s yard. The horses 
interested, the owner amused him. He liked the selection, the 
bargaining, the running up and down, the speculation, and the slang. 
To use his own words—“ He never could resist the rattle of a hat [” 

It is no wonder then, that “the Captain,” as Mr. Sullivan called 
him, spent his whole afternoon at a snug little place within an easy 
drive of Dublin, where that worthy, though not by way of being in 
the profession, inhabited a clean white-washed house, with a few 
acres of marvellously green paddock, and three or four loose boxes, 
containing horses of various qualities, good, bad, and indifferent. 
Here, after flying, for an hour or two, over the adjoining fields and 
fences, Daisy, with considerable difficulty, resisted the purchase (on 
credit) of a worn-out black, a roan with heavy shoulders, and a three- 
year-old, engaged in the following autumn at the Curragh; but 
afforded their owner perfect satisfaction by the encomiums he passed 
on their merits, no less than by the masterly manner in which he 
handled them, at the formidable fences that bordered Mr. Sullivan’s 
domain. 

“‘ An’ ye'll take nothing away with ye but a fishing-rod !” said the 
latter, pressing on his visitor the refreshment of whiskey, with or 
without water. ‘“Ye’re welcome to’t, annyhow—more by token that 
ye'll bring it back again when ye’ve done with it, Captain, and proud 
I'll be to get another visi: from ye, when ye’re travelling the country, 
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to or from Dublin, at anny time. May be in the back end of the 
year I'll have wan to show ye in thim boxes that ye niver seen the 
likes of him for lep-racin’.. Whisper now. He’s bet the Black 
Baron in a trial; and for Shaneen, him that wan the race off your 
mare’ at Punchestown—wait till I tell ye—at even weights, he’d go 
and Jose little Shaneen in two miles !” 

Promising to return at a future time for inspection of this paragon, 
and disposing the borrowed fishing-rod carefully on an outside car he 
had chartered for his expedition, Daisy returned to Dublin, ate a 
good dinner, drank a bottle of dry champagne, and went to sleep in 
the comfortable bedroom of his comfortable hotel, as if he had not a 
care nor a debt in the world. 

Towards morning, his lighter slumbers may have been visited by 
dreams, and if so, it is probable that fancy clothed her visions in a 
similitude of Norah Macormac. Certainly, his first thought on 
waking was for that young lady, as his opening eyes rested on the 
fishing-rod, which he had borrowed chiefly on her account. 

In truth, Daisy felt inclined to put off as long as possible the 
exile—for he could think of it in no more favourable light—that he 
had brought on himself in the Roscommon mountains. 

Mr. Sullivan, when the sport of fly-fishing came in his way, was no 
mean disciple of the gentle art. Observing a salmon-rod in that 
worthy’s sitting-room, of which apartment, indeed, with two foxes’- 
brushes and a barometer, it constituted the principal furniture, Daisy 
bethought him, that on one of his visits to Cormac’s-town, its 
hospitable owner had given him leave and licence to fish the Dabble 
whenever he pleased, whether staying at the Castle or not. The 
skies were cloudy—as usual in Ireland, there was no lack of rain— 
surely, this would be a proper occasion to take advantage of 
Macormac’s kindness, protract his stay in Dublin, and run down 
daily by the train to fish, so long as favourable weather lasted, and 
his own funds held out. 

We are mostly self-deceivers, though there exists something within 
each of us that is not to be hoodwinked nor imposed upon by the 
most specious of fallacies. 

It is probable Daisy never confessed to himself how the fish 
he really wanted to angle for was already more than half-hooked ; 
how it was less the attraction of a salmon than a mermaid that drew 
him to the margin of the Dabble; and, how he cared very little 
that the sun shone bright or the river waned, so as he might but 
hear the light step of Norah Macormac on the shingle, look in the 


fair face that turned so pale and sad when he went away, that 
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would smile and blush its welcome so kindly when he came 
again. 

He must have loved her without knowing it; and perhaps such 
insensible attachments, waxing stronger day by day, strike the 
deepest root, and boast the longest existence—hardy plants thaf live 
and flourish through the frowns of many winters, contrasting nobly 
with more brilliant and ephemeral posies, forced by circumstances to 
sudden maturity and rapid decay— 

As flowers that first in spring-time burst, 
The earliest wither too. 
Nevertheless, for both sexes— 
’Tis all but a dream at the best : 


and Norah Macormac’s vision, scarcely acknowledged while every- 
thing went smoothly, assumed very glowing colours when the 
impossibility of its realisation dawned on her, and Lady Mary 
pointed out the folly of an attachment to a penniless subaltern, 
unsteady in habits, while addicted overmuch to sports of the field. 

With average experience and plenty of common-sense, the mother 
had been sorely puzzled how to act. She was well aware that advice 
in such cases, however judiciously administered, often irritates the 
wound it is intended to heal; that “warnings”—to use her own 
words—* only put things in people’s heads ;” and that a fancy, like a 
heresy, sometimes dies out unnoticed, when it is not to be stifled by 
argument nor extirpated with the strong hand. Yet how might she 
suffer this pernicious superstition to grow, under her very eyes? Was 
she not a woman, and must she not speak her mind? Besides, she 
blamed her own blindness, that her daughter’s intimacy with the 
scapegrace had been unchecked in its commencement, and, smarting 
with self-reproach, could not forbear crying aloud, when she had 
better have held her tongue. 

So Miss Norah discovered she was in love, after all. Mamma said 
so; no doubt mamma was right. The young lady had herself 
suspected something of the kind long ago, but Lady Mary’s authority 
and remonstrances placed the matter beyond question. She was 
very fond of her mother, and to do her justice, tried hard to follow 
her ladyship’s advice. So she thought the subject over, day by day, 
argued it on every side, in accordance with, in opposition to, and 
independent of, her own inclinations, to find a result, that during 
waking and sleeping hours alike, the image of Daisy was never absent 
from her mind. 

Then a new beauty seemed to dawn in the sweet young face. The 
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very peasants about the place noticed a change; little Ella, playing 
at being grown-up, pretended she was “Sister Norah going to be 
married ;” and papa, when she retired with her candle at night, 
turning fondly to his wife, would declare— 

“She'll be the pick of the family now, mamma, when all’s said and 
done! ‘They’re a fair-looking lot, even the boys. Divil thank them, 
then, on the mother’s side! But it’s Norah that’s likest yourself, my 
dear, when you were young, only not quite so stout, maybe, and a 
thought less colour in her cheek.” 

Disturbed at the suggestion, while gratified by the compliment, 
Lady Mary, in a fuss of increased anxiety, felt fonder than ever of 
her child. In Norah’s habits also there came an alteration, as in her 
countenance. She sat much in the library, with a book on her 
knee, of which she seldom turned the page; played long so/os on 
the pianoforte, usually while the others were out ; went to bed early, 
but lay awake for hours ; rode very little, and walked a great deal, 
though the walks were often solitary, and almost invariably in the 
direction of a certain waterfall, to which she had formerly conducted 
Miss Douglas, while showing off to her new friend the romantic 
beauties of the Dabble. 

The first day Mr. Walters put his borrowed rod together on the 
banks of this pretty stream it rained persistently in a misty drizzle, 
borne on the soft south wind. He killed an eight-pound fish, yet 
returned to Dublin in an unaccountable state of disappointment, not 
to say disgust. He got better after dinner, and, with another bottle 
of dry champagne, determined to try again. 

The following morning rose in unclouded splendour—clear blue 
sky, blazing sun, and not a breath of wind. A more propitious day 
could scarcely be imagined for a cricket-match, an archery-meeting, or 
a picnic; but in such weather the crafty angler leaves rod and 
basket at home. Daisy felt a little ashamed of these paraphernalia 
in the train, but proceeded to the water-side nevertheless, and 
prepared deliberately for his task, looking up and down the stream 
meanwhile with considerable anxiety. 

All at once he felt his heart beating fast, and began to flog the 
water with ludicrous assiduity. 

It is difficult to explain the gentleman’s perturbation (for why was 
he there at all?), though the lady’s astonishment can easily be 
accounted for, when Norah, thinking of him every moment, and 
visiting this particular spot only because it reminded her of his 
presence, found herself, at a turn in the river, not ten paces from the 
man whom, a moment before, she feared she was never to see again ! 
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Yet did she remain outwardly the more composed of the two, and 
was first to speak. 

“Daisy !” she exclaimed—‘“ Captain Walters—I never thought 
you were still in Ireland. You'll be coming to the Castle to dinner, 
anyhow.” 

He blushed, he stammered, he looked like a fool (though Norah 
didn’t think so), he got out with difficulty certain incoherent sentences 
about “fishing,” and “flies,” and “liberty from your father,” and 
lastly, recovering a little, “the ten-pounder / rose and you landed, 
by the black stump there, under the willow.” 

As he regained his confidence, she lost hers—almost wishing she 
hadn’t come, or had put her veil down, or she didn’t exactly know 
what. In a trembling voice, and twining her fingers nervously to- 
gether, she propounded the pertinent question— 

“ How—how did you find your brother-officers when you got back 
to the regiment ?” 

Its absurdity struck them both. Simultaneously they burst out 
laughing ; their reserve vanished from that moment. He took both 
her hands in his, and the rod lay neglected on the shingle, while he 
exclaimed— 

“I am so pleased to see you again, Miss Macormac—Norah! I 
fished here all yesterday, hoping you'd come. I’m glad, though, you 
didn’t ; you’d have got such a wetting.” 

“Did you now?” was her answer, while the beautiful grey eyes 
deepened, and the blood mantled in her cheek. “ Indeed, then, it’s 
for little I’d have counted the wetting if I’d only known. But how 
was I to know, Captain Walters—well, Daisy, then—that you’d be 
shooting up the river, like a young salmon, only to see me? And 
supposing I Aad known it, or thought it, or wished it even, I’m afraid 
I ought never to have come.” 

“« But now you are here,” argued Daisy, with some show of reason, 
** you'll speak to me, won’t you, and help me to fish, and let me walk 
back with you part of the way home ?” 

It seemed an impotent conclusion, but she was in no mood to be 
censorious. 

** I’m very pleased to see you, and that’s the truth,” she answered ; 
“‘ but as for fishing, I'll engage ye’ll never rise a fish in the Dabble 
with a sky like that. I'll stay just five minutes, though, while ye 
wet your line, anyhow. Oh! Daisy, don’t you remember what a 
trouble we had with the big fish down yonder, the time I ran to fetch 
the gaff?” 

“ Remember !” said Daisy, “I should think I do / How quick you 
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were about it. I didn’t think any girl in the world could run so fast. 
I can remember everything you’ve said and done since I’ve known 
you ; that’s the worst of it, Norah. It’s got to be different after to- 
_ day.” 

She had been laughing and blushing at his recollections of her 
activity ; but she glanced quickly in his face now, while her own 
turned very grave and pale. 

“ Ye’re coming to the Castle, of course,” said she. “I'll run home 
this minute, and tell mamma to order a room, and we'll send the car 
round to the station for your things.” 

She spoke in hurried, nervous accents, dreading to hear what was 
coming, yet conscious she had never felt so happy in her life. 

Formerly she considered Daisy the lightest-hearted of men. Hitherto 
she scarcely remembered to have seen a cloud on his face. She liked 
it none the worse for its gravity now. 

“T’ve been very unlucky, Norah,” said he, holding her hand, and 
looking thoughtfully on the river as it flowed by. “ Perhaps it’s my 
own fault. I shall never visit at Cormac’s-town, nor go into. any 
society where I’ve a chance of meeting you again. And yet I’ve done © 
nothing wrong nor disgraceful as yet.” 

“T knew it!” she exclaimed ; “ I’d have sworn it on the Book! I 
told mamma so. He’s agentleman,I said, and that’s enough for me /” 

“Thank you, dear,” answered Daisy, in a failing voice. “I'm 
glad you didn’t turn against me. It’s bad enough without that.” 

“ But what Aas happened ?” she asked, drawing closer to his side. 
“ Couldn’t any of us help you? Couldn’t papa advise you what to 
do ?” 

“* This has happened, Norah,” he answered gravely. “I am com- 
pletely ruined. I have got nothing left in the world. Worse still, I 
am afraid I can scarce pay up all I’ve lost.” 

The spirit of her ancestors came into her eyes and bearing. Ruin 
to these, like personal danger, had never seemed a matter of great 
moment, so long as, at any sacrifice, honour might be preserved. She 
raised her head proudly, and looked straight in his face. 

“ The last must be done,” said she. “ Must be done, I’m telling 
you, Daisy, and shad/ be, if we sell the boots, you and me, off our very 
feet! How near can you get to what you owe for wagers and things ? 

Of course, they’ll have to be paid the first.” 

“ If everything goes, I don’t see my way to pay up all,” he answered. 
“ However, they must give mea little time. Where I’m to go though, 
or what to do, is more than I can tell. . But Norah, dear Norah! 
what I mind most is, that I mustn’t hope to see you again !” 
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Her tears were falling fast. Her hands were busy with a locket she 
wore round her neck, the only article of value Norah possessed in the 
world. But the poor fingers trembled so, they failed to undo the strip 
of velvet on which it hung. At last she got it loose, and pressed it 
into hishand. “ Take it, Daisy,” said she, smiling with her wet eyes ; 
“T don’t value it a morsel. It was old Aunt Macormac gave it me 
on my birth-day. There’s diamonds in it—not Irish, dear—and it’s 
worth something, anyway, though not much. Ah, Daisy; now, if ye 
won't take it I’ll think ye never cared for me one bit !” 

But Daisy stoutly refused to despoil her of this keepsake, though 
he begged hard, of course, for the velvet ribbon to which it was 
attached ; and those who have ever found themselves in a like situa- 
tion will understand that he did not ask in vain. 

So Miss Macormac returned to the Castle and the maternal wing 
too late for luncheon ; but thus far engaged to her ruined admirer, 
that while he vowed to come back the very moment his prospects 
brightened, and the “something” turned up which we all expect but 
so few of us experience—she promised, on her part, “ never to marry 
(how could you think it now, Daisy?), nor so much as look at anybody 
else, till she saw him again, if it wasn’t for a hundred years !” 

I am concerned to add that Mr. Sullivan’s rod remained forgotten 
on the shingle, where it was eventually picked up by one of Mr. 
Macormac’s keepers, but handled by its rightful owner no more. 
There was nothing to keep Daisy in Dublin now, and his funds were 
getting low. In less than twenty-four hours from his parting with 
Norah Macormac, he found himself crossing that wild district of Ros- 
common where he had bought the famous black mare that had so 
influenced his fortunes. Toiling on an outside car up the long ascent 
that led to the farmer’s house, he could scarcely believe so short a 
time had elapsed since he visited the same place in the flush of youth 
and hope. He felt quite old and broken by comparison. Years 
count for little compared to events; and age is more a question of 
experience than of time. He had one consolation, however, and it 
lay in the shape of a narrow velvet ribbon next his heart. 

Ere he had clasped the farmer’s hand at his own gate, and heard 
his cheery, hospitable greeting, he wondered how he could feel so 
happy. 

“T’m proud to see ye, Captain!” said Denis, flourishing his hat 
round his head, as if it was. slip of blackthorn. “ Proud am I an’ 
pleased to see ye back again—an’ that’s the truth! Ye’re welcome, 
I tell ye! Step in now an’ take something at wanst. See, Captain, 
there’s a two-year-old in that stable; the very moral of your black 
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mare. Ye never seen her likes for leppin’! Ye'll try the baste this 
very afternoon, with the blessin’. I’ve had th’ ould saddle mended, 
an’ the stirrups altered to your length.” 


CHAPTER XX. 
TAKING THE COLLAR. 


Tue General thought he had never been’ so happy in his life. 
His voice, his bearing, his very dress seemed to partake of the 
delusion that gilded existence. Springing down the steps of his club, 
with more waist in his coat, more pretension in his hat, more agility 
in his gait than was considered usual, or even decorous, amongst its 
frequenters, no wonder they passed their comments freely enough on 
their old comrade, ridiculing or deploring his fate, according to the 
various opinions and temper of the conclave. 

“What's up with St. Josephs now?” asked a white-whiskered 
veteran of his neighbour, whose bluff, weather-beaten face proclaimed 
him an Admiral of the Red. ‘ He’s turned quite flighty and queer 
of late. Nothing wrong “ere, is there?” and the speaker pointed a 
shaking finger to the apex of his own bald head. 

“Not there, but here,” answered the sailor, laying his remaining 
arm across his breast. “Going to be spliced, they tell me. Sorry 
for it. He’s not a bad sort; and a smartish officer, as I’ve heard, in 
your service.” 

“Pretty well—so, so. Nothing extraordinary for ¢ia/,” answered 
the first speaker, commonly called by irreverent juniors “ Old Straps.” 
“He hadn’t much to do in India, I fancy ; but he’s been lucky, sir, 
lucky, and luck’s the thing! Luck against the world, Admiral, by 
sea or land !” 

“Well, his luck’s over now, it seems,” grunted the Admiral, whose 
views on matrimony appeared to differ from those of his profession in 
general.. “I’m told he’s been fairly hooked by that Miss Douglas. 
Black-eyed girl, with black hair—black, and all black, d me !—and 
rides a black mare in the park. Hey! Why, she might be his 
daughter. How d’ye mean ?” 

“More fool he,” replied Straps, with a leer anda grin that dis- 
closed his yellow tusks. ‘A fellow like St. Josephs ought to know 
better.” 

“T’m not so sure of that,” growled the Admiral. ‘Gad, sir, if I 
was idiot enough to do the same thing, d’ye think I’d take a d——d 
old catamaran, that knew every move in the game? No, no, sir; 
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youth and innocence, hey? A clean bill of health, a fair wind, and 
a pleasant voyage, you know !” 

“‘ In my opinion, there’s devilish little youth left, and no innocence,” 
answered “Straps.” “If that’s the girl, she’s been hawked about to 
my certain knowledge, for the last three seasons ; and I suppose our 
friend is the only chance left—what we used to call a ‘forlorn hope’ 
when I was an ensign. He’s got a little money, and they might give 
him a command. You never know what this Government will do. 
It’s my belief they'd give that crossing-sweeper a command if they 
were only sure he was quite unfit for it.” 

“ Command be d——d !” swore the Admiral. “ He’ll have enough 
to do to command his young wife. What? She's a lively craft, I'll 
be bound, with her black eyes. Carries a weather-helm, and steers 
as wild as you please in a sea-way. I'll tell you what it is——- Here, 
waiter! bring me the Globe. Why the are the evening papers 
so late ?” 

In the rush for those welcome journals, so long expected, so 
eagerly seized, all other topics were instantaneously submerged. 
Long before he could reach the end of the street, General St. Josephs 
was utterly forgotten by his brother officers and friends. 

Still he ¢hought he had never been so happy in his life. The word 
is used advisedly ; for surely experience teaches us that real happiness 
consists in tranquillity and repose, in the slumber rather than the 
dream, in the lassitude that soothes the patient, not the fever-fit of 
which it is the result. Cana man be considered happy who is not 
comfortable ? and how is comfort compatible with “anxiety, loss of 
appetite, nervous tremors, giddiness, involuntary blushing,” and the 
many symptoms of disorder, which should be cured heretofore by 
advertisement, and which are the invariable accompaniments of an 
epidemic, invincible by pill or potion, and yielding only to the 
homceopathic treatment of marriage. 

In this desperate remedy St. Josephs was anxious to experimenta- 
lise, and without delay. Yet his tact was supreme. Since the 
memorable walk in Kensington Gardens, when he had laid her under 
such heavy obligations, his demeanour had been more that of a friend 
than a lover—more, perhaps, that of a loyal and devoted subject to 
his sovereign mistress than either. She wondered why he never 
asked her what she had done with all that money? Why, when she 
alluded to the subject, he winced and started as from a touch ona 
raw wound. Onceshe very nearly told him all. They were in a box 
at the Opera, so far unobserved that the couple who had accompanied 
them seemed wholly engrossed with each other. Satanella longed 
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to make her confession—ease her conscience of its burden, perhaps, 
though such a thought was cruel and unjust—shake the yoke from off 
her neck. She had even got as far as, “I’ve never half thanked you, 
General ” when there came a tap at the box-door. Enter an 
irreproachable dandy, then a confusion of tongues, a laugh, a solo, 
injunctions to silence, and the opportunity was gone! Could she 
ever find courage to seek for it again? Nevertheless, day by day 
she dwelt more on her admirer’s forbearance, his care, his tenderness, 
his chivalrous devotion. Though he never pressed the point, it 
seemed an understood thing that they were engaged. She had 
forbidden him to visit her before luncheon, but he spent his afternoons 
in her drawing-room ; and, on rare occasions, was admitted in the 
evening, when an elderly lady, supposed to be Blanche’s cousin, 
came to act chaperone. The walks in Kensington Gardens had 
been discontinued. Her heart could not but smite her sometimes,. 
to think that she never gave him but that one, when she wanted him. 
to do her a favour. 

Had he been more exacting she would have felt less self-reproach, 
but his patience and good humour cut her to the qnick. 

“You brute !” she would say, pushing her hair back, and frowning 
at her own handsome face in the glass. “ You worse than brute !— 
unfeeling, unfeminine. I wish you were dead !—I wish you were 
dead !” 

She had lost her rich colour now, and the hollow eyes were 
beginning to look very large and sad, under their black arching 
brows. 

Perhaps it was the General’s greatest delight to hear her sing. 
This indulgence she accorded him only of an evening, when the 
cousin invariably went to sleep, and her admirer sat in an arm-chair 
with the daily paper before his face. She insisted on this screen, and 
this attitude, never permitting him to stand by the pianoforte, nor 
turn over the leaves, nor undergo any exertion of mind or body that 
should break the charm. Who knows what golden visions gladdened 
the war-worn soldier’s heart while he leaned back and listened, spell- 
bound by the tones he loved! Dreams of domestic happiness and 
peaceful joys, and a calm, untroubled future, when doubts and fears 
should be over, and he could make this glorious creature wholly and 
exclusively his own. 

Did he ever wonder why in certain songs the dear voice thrilled: 
with a sweetness akin to pain, ere it was drowned in a loud and 
brilliant accompaniment that foiled the possibility of remonstrance, 
while the ditty was thrown aside to be replaced by another less. 
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fraught, perhaps, with trying memories and associations? If so, he 
hazarded no remark nor conjecture, satisfied, as it seemed, to wait 
her pleasure, and in all things bow his will to hers, sacrificing his 
desires, his pride, his very self-respect to the woman he adored. 

For a time nothing occurred to disturb the General’s enforced tran- 
quillity, and he pursued the course he seemed to have marked out for 
himself with a calm perseverance that deserved success. In public 
people glanced and whispered when they saw Miss Douglas on his 
arm ; in private, he called daily at her house, talked much small-talk, 
and drank a great deal of weak tea; while in solitude he asked 
himself how long this probation was to last, resolving nevertheless to 
curb his impatience, control his temper, and if the prize was only to 
be won by waiting, wait for it to the end! 

Leaving his Club, then, unconscious of the Admiral’s pity and the 
sarcasms of “Old Straps,” St. Josephs walked jauntily through 
Mayfair till he came to the well-known street, which seemed to him 
now even as a glade in Paradise. The crossing-sweeper blessed him 
with considerable emphasis, brushing energetically in his path; for 
when going the General was invariably good for sixpence, and on 
propitious days would add thereto a shilling as he returned. 

On the present occasion, though his hand was in his pocket, it 
remained there with the coin in its finger and thumb ; for the way- 
farer stopped petrified in the middle of the street ; the sweeper held 
his tattered hat at arm’s-length, motionless as a statue, and a bare- 
headed butcher’s-boy standing erect in a light cart, pulled his horse 
on its haunches and called out— 

“Now then, stoopid ! d’ye want all the road to yerself?” grazing 
the old officer’s coat-tails as he drove by with a brutal laugh. 

But neither irreverence nor outrage served to divert the General’s 
attention from the sight that so disturbed his equanimity. 

“There’s that d———d black mare again !” he muttered, while he 
clenched his teeth, and his cheek turned pale. ‘“TI’ll put a stop to 
this one way or the other. Steady, steady! No; my game is to be 
won by pluck and patience. It’s very near the end now. Shall I 
lose it by failing in both ?” 

The black mare, looking but little the worse for training, was 
indeed in the act of leaving Blanche’s door. Miss Douglas had 
evidently ridden her that morning in the Park. She might have told 
the General, he thought. She might have asked him to accompany 
her as he used. She ought to have no secrets from him now; but 
was he in truth any nearer her inner life, any more familiar with her 
dearest thoughts and wishes than he had been months ago? Surely 
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she was not treating him well! Surely he deserved more confidence 
than this. The General felt very sore and angry ; but summoning all 
his self-command, walked up stairs—and for this he deserves no little 
credit—with an assured step, and a calm, unruffled brow. 

“Miss Douglas was dressing,” the servant said. ‘Miss Douglas 
had been out for a ride. Would the General take a seat, and look 
at to-day’s paper? Miss Douglas had said ‘fartic’Jar’ she would be 
at home.” 

It was irritating to wait, but it was soothing to know she was at 
home “‘farticlar” when he called. The General sat down to peruse 
the advertisement sheet of the paper, reading absently a long and 
laudatory description of the trousseaux and other articles for family 
use supplied by a certain house in the City at less than cost price! 


CHAPTER XXI. 
A SNAKE IN THE GRASS, 


His studies were soon interrupted by the rustle of a dress on the 
Staircase. With difficulty he forbore from rushing out to meet its 
wearer, but managed to preserve the composure of an ordinary 
morning visitor, when the door opened, and—enter Mrs. Lushington ! 

She must have read his disappointment in his face ; for she looked 
half amused, half provoked, and there was no less malice than mirth 
in her eyes while she observed— 

“‘ Blanche will be down directly, General, and don’t be afraid L- 
shall interrupt your /é¢e-d-téte, for I am going away as soon as I have 
written a note. You can rehearse all the charming things you have 
got to say in the meantime.” 

He had recovered his savoir-faire. 

* Rehearse them to you?” he asked, laughing. “It would be 
pretty practice, no doubt, Shall I begin ?” 

* Not now,” she answered, in the same tone. “ There is hardly 
time ; though Blanche wouldn’t be cross about it, I dare say. She is 
liberal enough, and knows she can trust me.” 

**T am sure you are a true friend,” he returned gravely. * Miss 
Douglas—Blanche—has not too many. I hope you will always 
remain one of her staunchest and best.” 

She smiled sadly. 

‘Do you really mean it ?” said she, taking his hand. ‘ You can’t 
imagine how happy it makes me to hear you say so, I thought you 
considered me a vain, ignorant, frivolous little woman, like the rest,” 
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Perhaps he did, but this was not the moment to confess it. 

‘* What a strange world it would be,” he answered, “if we knew the 
real opinions of our friends. In this case, Mrs. Lushington, you see 
how wrong you were about mine.” 

“T believe you, General!” she exclaimed. “I feel that you are 
truth itself. I am sure you never deceived a woman in your life, and 
I cannot understand how any woman could find it in her heart to de- 
ceive you. One ought never to forgive such an offence, and I can 

believe that you never would.” 

’ He thought her earnestness unaccountable, and wholly uncalled 
for ; but his senses were on the alert to catch the first symptoms of 
Blanche’s approach, and he answered rather absently— 

“ Quite right! Ofcourse not. Double-dealing is ‘Ae thing I hate. 
You may cheat me once ; that is your fault. It is my own if you ever 
take me in again.” 

“No wonder Blanche values your good opinion,” said Mrs. Lush- 
ington meaningly. ‘She has not spent her life amongst people 
whose standard is so high. Hush! here she comes. Ah! General, 
you won’t care about talking to me now!” 

She gave him one reproachful glance, in which there was a little 
merriment, a little pique, and a great deal of tender interest, ere she 
departed to write her note in the back drawing-room. 

It was impossible not to contrast her kind and deferential manner 
with the cold, collected bearing of Miss Douglas, who entered the 
room like a queen about to hold her court, rather than a loving 
maiden hurrying to meet her lord. 

She had always been remarkable for quiet dignity, in motion or 
repose. 

It was one of the many charms on which the General lavished his 
admiration, but he could have dispensed with this royal composure 
now. It seemed a little out of place in their relative positions. Also, 
he would have liked to see the colour deepen in her proud, impassive 
face, though his honest heart ached while he reflected how the bright 
tints had faded of late, how the glory of her beauty had departed, 
leaving her always pale and saddened now. 

He would have asked a leading question, hazarded a gentle re- 
proach, or in some way made allusion to the arrival of his dé¢e noir, 
but her altered looks disarmed him ; and it was Satanella herself who 
broached the subject by quietly informing her visitor she had just 
returned from riding the black mare in the Park. “Do you mind?” 
she added, rising in some confusion to pull a blind down while she 
spoke. 
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Here would have been an opportunity for a confession of jealousy, 
an appeal to her feelings, pleadings, promises, protestations—to use 
the General’s own metaphor—“ an attack along the whole line ;” but 
how was he thus to offer battle, with his flank exposed and threatened, 
with Mrs. Lushington’s ears wide open and attentive, while her pen 
went scribble, scribble, almost in the same room ? 

“TI mind everything you do,” said he gallantly, “and object to 
nothing? IfI dd want to get up a grievance, I should quarrel with 
you for not ordering me to parade in attendance on you in the Park. 
My time, as you know, is always yours, and I am never so happy as 
with you. Blanche (dropping his voice), I am never rea//y happy 
when you are out of my sight.” 

She glanced towards the writing-table, and though the folding doors, 
half shut, concealed that lady’s person, seemed glad to observe, by the 
continual scratching of a pen, that Mrs. Lushington had not yet 
finished her note. 

“ You are always good and kind,” said Blanche, forcing a smile. 
“Far more than I desire. Will you ride another day, early? Thanks ; 
I knew you would. I should have asked you this morning, but I had 
a head-ache, and thought I should only be a bore. Besides, I ex- 
pected you in the afternoon. Then Clara came to luncheon, and we 
went up-stairs, and now the carriage will be round in five minutes. 
That is the way the day goes by; yet it seems very long too, only 
not so bad as the night.” 

Again his face fell. It was up-hill work, he thought. Surely women 
were not usually so difficult to woo, or his own memory played him 
false, and his friends romanced unpardonably in their narratives. But, 
nevertheless, in all the prizes of life that which seemed fairest and best 
hung highest out of reach, and he would persevere to the end. Ay! 
even if he should fail at last! 

Miss Douglas seemed to possess some intuitive knowledge of his 
intention, and, conscious of his determination to overcome them, was 
perhaps the more disposed to throw difficulties in his path. He 
should have remembered that, in love as in war, a rapid flank move- 
ment and complete change of tactics will often prevail when vigilance, 
endurance, and honest courage have been tried in vain. 

Satanella could not but appreciate a delicacy that forbade further 
inquiry about the black mare. No sooner had she given vent to her 
feelings in the little explosion recorded above, than she bitterly re- 
gretted their expression, comparing her wayward, petulant disposition 
with the temper and constancy displayed by her admirer. Sorrowful, 
softened, filled with self-reproach, she gave him one of her winning 
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smiles, and bade him forgive her display of ill-humour, or bear with it, 
as one of many evil qualities, the result of her morbid temperament 
and isolated lot. 

“ Then I slept badly, and went out tired. The Ride was crowded, 
the sun broiling, the mare disagreeable. Altogether, I came back as 
cross as two sticks. General, are you never out of humour? And 
how do you get rid of your ill-tempers? You certainly don’t visit 
them on me /” 

** How could 1?” he asked in return. ‘ How can I ever be any- 
thing but your servant, your slave? Oh! Blanche, you must believe 
me now. How much longer is my probation to last? Is the time to 
be always put off from day to day, and must I , 

“ Clara! Clara!” exclaimed Miss Douglas to her friend in the back 
drawing-room, “ shall you never have done with those tiresome letters ? 
Have you any idea what o'clock it is? And the carriage was ordered 
at five !” 

The General smothered a curse. It was invariably so. No sooner 
did he think he had gained a secure footing, wrested a position of 
advantage, than she cut the ground from under him, pushed him 
down the hill, and his labour was lost, his task all to begin again! 
It seemed as if she could not bear to face her real position, glancing 
off at a tangent, without the slightest compunction, from the one im- 
portant topic he was constantly watching an opportunity to broach. 

* Just done! and a good day’s work too !” replied Mrs. Lushing- 
ton’s silver tones from the writing-table, and it must have been a 
quicker ear than either Satanella’s or the General’s to detect in that 
playful sentence the spirit of mischievous triumph it conveyed. 

Mrs. Lushington was delighted. She felt sure she had fathomed a 
secret, discovered the clue to an intrigue, and by such means as 
seemed perfectly fair and justifiable to her warped sense of right and 
wrong. 

Finding herself the third person in a small party that should have 
been limited to two, she made urgent correspondence her excuse for 
withdrawing to such a distance as might admit of overhearing their 
conversation, while the lovers, if lovers indeed they were, should 
think themselves unobserved. 

So she opened Satanella’s blotting-book, and spread a sheet of 
note-paper on its folds. 

Mrs. Lushington had a quick eye, no less than a readywit. Blanche’s 
blotting-paper was of the best quality, soft, thick, and absorbent. 
' Where the writing-book opened, so shrewd an observer did not fail 
to detect the words “ Roscommon, Ireland,” traced clear and distinct 
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as a lithograph, though reversed. Looking through the page, against 
the light, she read Daisy’s address in his hiding-place with his humble 
friend Denis, plainly enough, and the one word “ Registered” under- 
lined at the corner. 

“ Enjin je te pince /” she muttered below her breath. It was evi- 
dent Satanella was in Daisy’s confidence, that she knew his address 
—which had been extorted indeed with infinite trouble from a lad 
whom he sent to England in charge of the precious mare—and had 
written to him within the last day or two. It was a great discovery ! 
Her hand shook from sheer excitement, while she considered how 
best it could be turned to account, how it might serve to wean the 
General of his infatuation, to detach him from her friend, perhaps at 
last to secure him for herself. But she must proceed cautiously ; 
make every step good as she went on; prove each link of the chain 
while she forged it ; and when Blanche was fairly in the toils, show 
her the usual mercy extended by one woman to another. 

Of course she wrote her notes on a fresh page of the blotting-book. 
Of course she rose from her employment frank, smiling, unsuspicious. 
Of course she was more than usually affectionate to Blanche ; and 
that young lady, well-skilled in the wiles of her own sex, wondering 
what had happened, watched her friend’s conduct with some anxiety 
and yet more contempt. 

“Good-bye, Blanche.” 

** Good-bye, Clara.” 

“Come again soon, dear !” 

“You may depend upon me, love !” 

And they kissed each other with a warmth of affection in no way 
damped or modified because Blanche suspected, and Clara resolved, 
henceforth it must be war to the knife! 

In taking her leave of the General, however, Mrs. Lushington 
could not resist an allusion to their previous conversation, putting into 
her manner so much of tender regard and respectful interest as was 
pleasing enough to him and inexpressibly galling to her friend. 

“Have you said your say?” she asked, looking very pretty and 
good-humoured as she gave him both hands. “I’m sure you had 
lots of time, and the best of opportunities. Don’t you think I’m very 
considerate ?” 

“ More—very generous !” 

“Come and see me soon. Whenever you like. With or without 
dear Blanche. She won’t mind ; I’m always at home to either of you 
—~or both.” 

Vor, VIII. N.S. 1872, MM 
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Then she made a funny little curtsey, gave him one more smile, 
one sidelong sorrowful glance, with her hand on the door, and was 
gone. 

Blanche’s spirit rose to arms ; every instinct of her sex urged her 
to resist this unconscionable freebooter, this lawless professor of 
piracy and annexation. After all, whether she cared for him or not, 
the General was her own property. And what right had ‘this woman 
to come between mistress and servant, with her becks and leers, her 
smiles and wiles, and meretricious ways? She had never valued her 
lover higher than at the moment Mrs. Lushington left the room ; but 
he destroyed his advantage, kicked down all his good fortune, by 
looking in Miss Douglas’s face with an expression of slavish devotion, 
while he exclaimed— 

“How different that woman is from you, Blanche. Surely, my 
queen, there is nobody like you in the world !” 


CHAPTER XXII. 


AN EXPERT. 


RETURNING from morning stables to his barrack-room, Soldier 
Bill found on his table a document that puzzled him exceedingly. 
He read it a dozen times, turned it upside down, smoothed it out 
with his riding-whip, all in vain. He could make nothing of it ; then 
he summoned Barney. 

“When did this thing come, and who brought it?” 

“Five minutes back,” answered the batman. “ Left by.a young 
man on fatigue duty.” 

So Barney, with military exactitude, described a government official, 
in the costume of its telegraphic department. 

“ Did the man leave no message ?” continued Bill. 

‘Said as there was nothing to pay !” answered Barney, standing at 
* attention,” and obviously considering this part of his communication 
satisfactory in the extreme. 

“Said there was nothing to pay !” mused his master, “ and I would 
have given him a guinea to explain any two words of it.” Then he 
took his coat off, and sat doggedly down to read the mysterious 
sentences again and again. 

The soldier, as he expressed it, was “up a tree!” From its mode 
of transmission, he argued that the message must be of importance. 
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The sender’s name was legible enough, and his own address perfectly 
correct. He felt sure Daisy would not have telegraphed from the 
wilds of Roscommon, but on a matter of urgency ; and it did seem 
provoking that the only sense to be got out of the whole composition 
was in the sentence with which it concluded—“ Do not lose a 
moment.” In his perplexity, he could think of no one s0 likely to 
help him as Mrs. Lushington. 

“She has more ‘nous’ in that pretty little head of hers,” thought 
Bill, as he plunged into a suit of plain clothes, “than the Horse 
_Guards and the War Office put together. .She’// knock the marrow 
out of this, if anybody can! I’ve heard her guess riddles right off, 
the first time she heard them ; and there isn’t her equal in London 
for acting charades and games of that kind, where you must be down 
to it before they can say ‘knife.’ By Jove, I shouldn’t wonder if 
this was a double acrostic after all! Only Daisy wouldn’t be such a 
flat as to telegraph it all the way from Ireland to me. I hope she'll 
see me. It’s awfully early. I wonder if she’ll blow me up for coming 
so soon.” 

These reflections, and Catamount’s thoroughbred canter, soon 
brought him to Mrs. Lushington’s door. She was at home, and 
sufficiently well prepared for exercises of ingenuity, having been 
engaged, after breakfast—though it is but fair to say such skirmishes 
were of unusual occurrence—in a passage-of-arms with Frank. 

The latter was a good-natured man with a bad zemper. His wife’s 
temper was excellent; but her enemies, and indeed her friends, said 
she was ill-zatured. Though scarcely to be called an attached couple, 
these two seldom found it worth while to quarrel, and so long as the 
selfishness of each did not clash with the other, they jogged on quietly 
enough. It was only when domestic affairs threw them together 
more than common that the contact elicited certain sparks, such as 
crackled on occasion into what observers below-stairs called a 
“ flare-up.” 

To-day they happened to breakfast together. After a few “ back- 
handers,” and some rapid exchanges, in which the husband came by 
the worst, their conversation turned on money matters—always a 
sore subject, as each considered that the other spent more than a due 
share of their joint income. Complaints led to recriminations, until 
at length, goaded by the sharpness of his wife’s tongue, Mr. Lushing- 
ton exclaimed—‘“ Narrow-minded, indeed! Paltry economy! I can 
tell you, if I didn’t keep a precious tight hand, and deny myself— 
well—lots of things. I say if I didn’t deny myself Zo¢s of things, I 


should be in the Bench—that’s all !” 
M M2 
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“Then you are a very bad financier,” she retorted ; “‘ worse than 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer. But I don’t believe it. I believe 
you're saving money every day.” 

He rose from his chair in a transport of irritation, the skirts of his 
dressing-gown floating’ round him like the rags of a whirling dervish. 

“Saving money !” he repeated, in a sort of suppressed scream. 
**T can only tell you I had to borrow five hundred last week, and 
from the little Sharon too. That doesn’t mean getting it at three per 


cent. !” 
“Then you ought to be ashamed of yourself!” said she. ‘“ No 


gentleman borrows money from Sharon.” 

“ No gentleman !” he vociferated. ‘Upon my life, Mrs. Lushing- 
ton, I wish you would try to be more temperate in your language. 
No gentleman, indeed! I should like to know what you call General 
St. Josephs? I fancy he is rather a favourite of yours. All I can 
tell you is, Ae borrows money of Sharon. Lumps of money at 
exorbitant interest.” 

“Tt’s very easy to say these things,” she replied. ‘‘ But you can’t 
prove them !” 

**Can’t 1?” was his rejoinder. ‘“ Well, I suppose you won’t doubt 
my word when I give you my honour, that he consulted me himself 
about a loan from this very man. Three thousand pounds, Mrs. 
Lushington—three thousand pounds sterling, and at two days’ 
notice. Didn’t care what he paid for it, and wanted it—Well, Z 
didn’t ask him why he wanted it—J don’t pry into other people’s 
money matters. J don’t always think the worst of my neighbours. 
But you'll allow I’m right, I hope? You'll admit so much at any 
rate.” 

“That has nothing to do with it,” replied his wife; and in this 
highly satisfactory manner their matrimonial bicker terminated. 

Mrs. Lushington while remaining, in a modified sense, mistress of 
the position—for Frank retired to his.own den when the servants 
came to take away breakfast—found her curiosity keenly stimulated 
by the little piece of gossip thus let fall under the excitement of a 
conjugal wrangle. What on earth could St. Josephs want with three 
thousand pounds? She had never heard he was a gambler. Ona 
racecourse, she knew, from personal observation, that beyond a few 
half-crowns with the ladies, he would not venture a shilling. He had 
told her repeatedly how he abhorred foreign loans, joint-stock com- 
panies, lucrative investments of all sorts, and money speculations of 
any kind whatever ; yet here, if she believed her husband, was this wise 
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and cautious veteran plunging overhead in a transaction wholly out 
of keeping with his character and habits. ‘“‘ There must be a woman 
at the bottom of it!” thought Mrs. Lushington, not unreasonably, 
resolving at the same time never to rest till she had sifted the whole 
mystery from beginning to end. 

She felt so keen on her quest, that she could even have found it 
in her heart to seek Frank in his own snuggery, and sinking her 
dignity, there endeavour to worm out of him further particulars, when 
Catamount was pulled up with some difficulty at her door, and his 
master’s card sent in, accompanied by a humble petition that the 
early visitor might be admitted. Having darkened her eyelashes 
just before breakfast, and being, moreover, dressed in an unusually 
becoming morning toilet, she returned a favourable answer, so that 
Soldier Bill, glowing from his ride, was ushered into her boudoir 
without delay. 

Her womanly tact observed his fussed and anxious looks. She 
assumed, therefore, an air of interest and gravity in her own. 

“ There’s some bother,” said she kindly; “I see it in your face. 
How can I help you, and what can I do?” 

“ You're a conjuror, by Jove!” gasped Bill, in a paroxysm of admi- 
ration at her omniscience. 

“ You're not, at any rate!” she replied, smiling. “ But come, tell 
me all about it. You're in a scrape. You've been a naughty boy, 
What have you been doing? Out with it !” 

“It’s nothing of my own, I give you my honour,” replied Bill, 
“It’s Daisy’s turn now. Look here, Mrs. Lushington. I’m com- 
pletely puzzled—regularly knocked out of time. Read that. I can’t 
make head or tail of it.” 

He handed her the telegram, which she perused in silence, then 
burst out laughing, and read it again aloud for his edification :— 

“ Very strong Honey just arrived—bulls a-light on Bank of Iredand 
—Sent by an unknown Fiend—fail immediately—Sell Chief—consult a 
Gent, and strip Aaron at once—Do not lose a moment.” 

“‘ Mr. Walters must be gone raving mad, or is this a practical joke? 
and why do you bring it here?” 

“I don’t think it’s a joke,” answered Bill ruefully. “I brought it 
because you know everything. If you can’t help me, I’m done!” 

* Quite right,” said she. ‘ Always consult a woman in a tangle, 
Now this thing is just like a skein of silk. If we can’t unravel it at 
one end, we begin at the other. In the first place, who is Aaron ? 
and how would you proceed to strip him ?” 
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“ Aaron ?” repeated Bill thoughtfully ; “Aaron? I never heard of 
such a person. There’s Sharon, you know; but stripping 4im would 
be out of the question. It’s generally all the other way !” 

“ Sharon’s a money-lender, isn’t he ?” she asked. “ What business 
have you to know anything about him, you wicked young man ?” 

“ Never borrowed a sixpence in my life,” protested Bill, which was 
perfectly true. “ But I’ve been to him often enough lately about this 
business of Daisy’s. We've arranged to get fifteen hundred from Aim 
alone. Perhaps that is what is meant by stripping him. But it was 
all to be in hard money ; and though I know Sharon sometimes makes 
you take goods, I never heard of his sending a fellow bulls or strong 
honey, or, indeed, anything but dry sherry and cigars.” 

She knit her brows and read the message again. “I think I have 
it,” said she. “ ‘ Strip Aaron’—that must mean ‘Stop Sharon.’ ‘ Se// 
Chief ’—that’s ‘tell the Colonel.” Then ‘fai/ immediately’ signifies 
that the writer means to cross by the first boat. Where does it come 
from—Dublin or Roscommon ?” 

“Roscommon,” answered Bill. ‘They're not much in the habit 
of telegraphing up there.” 

“ Depend upon it Daisy has dropped into a good thing. Some- 
body must have left, or lent, or given him a lot of money. I have it! 
I have it! This is how you must read it,” she exclaimed, and follow- 
ing the lines with her taper finger, she put them into sense with no 
little exultation, for the benefit of her admiring listener. “ ‘ Very 
strange! Money just arrived. Bills at sight, on Bank of Ireland. 
Sent by an unknown Friend. Sail immediately. Tell Chief. Consult 
Agent, and stop Sharon at once. Do not lose a moment.’ There, 
sir; should I, or should I not, make a good expert at the Bank ?” 

“You're a witch—simply a witch,” returned the delighted Bill. 
“It’s regular, downright magic. Of course, that’s what it means, Of 
course, he’s come into a fortune. Hurrah! hurrah! Mrs. Lushing- 
ton, have you any objection? I should like to throw my hat in the 
street, please, and put my head out of window to shout !” 

-“ T beg you'll put out nothing of the kind !” she answered, laugh- 
ing. “If you must be a boy, at least be a good boy, and do what I 
tell you.” 

“T should think I woudd just !” he protested, still in his paroxysm 
of admiration. “You know more than the examiners at Sandhurst ! 
You could give pounds to the senior department! If you weren’t so 
—I mean if you were old and ugly—I should really believe what I 
said at first, that you’re a witch !” 
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' She smiled on him in a very bewitching manner; but her brains 
were hard at work the while recapitulating all she had learned in the 
last twenty-four hours, with a pleasant conviction that she had: put her 
puzzle together at last. Yes, she saw it clearlynow. The registered 
envelope of which she found the address, in reverse, on Blanche’s 
blotting-paper must have contained those very bills mentioned in 
Daisy’s telegram. It had struck her at the time that the handwriting 
was stiff and formal, as if disguised ; but this served to account for 
the mysterious announcement of an “unknown fiend!” She was 
satisfied that Miss Douglas had sent anonymously the sum he wanted 
to the man she loved. And that sum Bill had already told her was 
three thousand pounds—exactly the amount, according to her hus- 
band’s version, lately borrowed by the General from a notorious 
money-lender. Was it possible Satanella could thus have stripped 
one admirer to benefit another? It must be so. Such treachery de- 
served no mercy, and Mrs. Lushington determined to show none. 

She considered how far her visitor might be trusted with this 
startling discovery. It was as well, she thought, that he should be at 
least partially enlightened, particularly as the transaction was but 
little to the credit of any one concerned, and could not, therefore, be 
made public too soon. So she laid her hand on Bill’s coat-sleeve, 
and observed impressively— 

“ Never mind about my being old and ugly, but attend to what I 
say. Daisy, as you call him, has evidently found a good friend. 
Now, I know who that friend is. Don’t ask me how I found it out. 
I never speak without being sure. That money came from Miss 
Douglas.” 

Bill opened his eyes and mouth. ‘“ Miss Douglas!” he repeated. 
“‘ Not the black girl with the black mare ?” 

“The black girl with the black mare, and no other,” she answered. 
‘Miss Douglas has paid his debts, and saved him from ruin. What 
return can a man make for such generosity as that ?” 

“She’s a trump, and he ought to marry her !” exclaimed the young 
officer. “ No great sacrifice, either. Only,” he added, on reflection, 
“she looks a bit of a Tartar—wants her head let quite alone at her 
fences, I should think. She’d be rather a handful ; but Daisy wouldn’t 
mind that. Yes; he’s bound to marry her, no doubt; and I'll see 
him through it.” 

“T quite agree with you,” responded Mrs. Lushington, “but I 
won’t have you talk about ladies as if they were hunters. It’s bad 
style, young gentleman, so don’t do it again. Now, attend to what I 
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tell you. Jump on that poor horse of yours ; it must be very tired of 
staring into my dining-room windows. Go to your agent, and send 
him to Sharon. Let your Colonel know at once. When Daisy 
arrives, impress on him all that he is bound in honour to do, and you 
may come and see me again, whenever you like, to report progress.” 
So Bill leapt into the saddle in exceedingly good spirits, while Mrs. 
Lushington sat down to her writing-table with the self-satisfied sensa- 


tions of one who has performed an action of provident kindness and 
good-will. 


(To be continued.) 

















A TRIP TO THE SULTAN’S CITY. 


HERE are few spots whose names awaken more pleasant 

fancies or more sweet illusions than Constantinople. I 
do not know whether the reader has had the same 

experience as I in this matter, but I believe many persons 
connect the name of Constantinople in a vague and indefinite way 
with boundless luxury and splendour, piquant mystery and strange 
romance. Whether this be the prevailing feeling or not, at any rate, 
I for one had always somehow looked forward to seeing Constanti- 
nople as the realisation of many pleasant musings about the land “ of 
the cedar and vine, where the flowers ever blossom, the beams ever 
shine.” Accordingly, when I left London bound for the City of 
Constantine, or as the Turks call it the “Gate of Felicity” (Der-u- 
Saadet), it was with my brain full of agreeable anticipations. I was 
about to visit the East, under very favourable circumstances, I con- 
sidered. I had letters of introduction to many notables in Constan- 
tinople, and, amongst others, to a minister of the government. More- 
over, oriental languages having been a pet study of mine at college, 
I had the rare advantage of being able to dive into the thickest mazes 
of Stamboul, without the terrible bore of a dragoman. ‘The weather 
in London, for a long time before my departure, had been fearfully 
rainy and muddy. It was with no regret, therefore, but almost with 
delight, that I turned my back on it to visit a land where, at least, 
I thought, I should be sure of brilliant weather. It was true that it 
was only the middle of February, and one could scarcely. expect fine 
weather anywhere. Nevertheless, I did expect, from the descriptions 
I had read so often, that if there were occasional storms and showers, 
I should certainly find an immense improvement. What tended still 
more to confirm me in this hallucination was that on arriving on the 
shore of the Mediterranean at Marseilles the weather was delicious. 
How grateful after the heavy pelting rain and thick mud I had left in 
London, and the severe frost I had seen in Paris and through the 
greater part of France, to suddenly find myself transported as if by 
magic into a land with a beautifully blue sky, brilliant sunshine, and 
gentle zephyrs! With what delight did I find myself compelled to 
throw off great coats and wrappers and to open my windows at the 
hotel, through which a balmy air glided. When I made this change 
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I thought I had left cold and rain, mud and drizzle behind me for 
ever. The evening on which the steamer left Marseilles was 
charming. The sky was of a beautifully transparent azure colour, 
the setting sun brilliant in the extreme, but not uncomfortably hot. 
As -we steamed past the Chateau d’If, which Dumas’ romance of 
“* Monte Cristo” has rendered so familiar to us all, the sea was as 
«alm as a lake, and one might be excused for imagining that he had 
taken leave for ever of storms and dull skies, mist and mud. Things 
continued thus for some days, until we came off the coast of Messina, 
where to my, and every one’s great disgust, the sky suddenly became 
overcast, and thick inky clouds warned us that some unpleasant 
change was at hand. Ere long these clouds which had arisen seemed 
suddenly to burst over us in a deluge of rain and tremendous gusts 
of wind. No one could retain his equilibrium on deck without 
holding very fast to the masts, ropes, or other fixed objects, but very 
soon the deck was cleared of all the passengers except myself and 
two others, who determined to remain, however rough the sea might 
be, tather than go below and be made sick, as all the rest were, by 
the stifling atmosphere combined with the rocking of the ship. To 
us inexperienced in such matters the waves behind and around us 
seemed like mountains, and when one of them struck the ship and 
it quivered from the shock, we could scarcely believe that the vessel 
could stand that sort of thing long. Again, when the ship plunged 
down into some gaping chasm in the waves in front of us, and we 
who were aft were lifted up as on the end of some gigantic swing, 
it seemed as if we were rushing down an immense gulf to certain 
destruction. Little or no damage was done, however, except to the 
«crockery ware and glass; for, spite of the plates, glasses and dishes 
being lashed to the tables, the breakage was considerable, and the 
‘clatter below terrible. When darkness compelled us to go below, I 
must confess I felt anything but comfortable with my heels consider- 
ably higher than my head, and the waves dashing against the sides 
of the vessel with a noise like thunder. After a day and night of this 
weather the wind suddenly dropped, and after we had passed Cape 
Matapan it completely subsided. We soon began to forget all the 
inconveniences of taking our soup, holding the plates in our hands, 
and having to perform gymnastic feats to feed at all, and divers other 
desagrémens of rough weather ; and I now fancied that my troubles were 
definitely over, and that I should be fully compensated for them by 
the delights of Constantinople, which would soon be reached. 

During the journey I had been told several times of the beauty of the 
view of Constantinople from the sea ; but, as ill-luck would have it, we 
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arrived on a dark murky evening, so cloudy and lowering that one might 
have easily imagined himself in London, and certainly the city itself, 
although presenting a very quaint and dizarre appearance, was by. no 
means enchanting. But, seen with the accompaniments of a bright 
sun and clear blue sky, it certainly has from the sea a most imposing 
effect, as I afterwards found. After a week’s sea journey we were all 
naturally anxious to land as early as possible, and eager to revel in 
the comforts of good hotels and the other delights of Zerra firma. 
Alas, however, this was not such an easy affair as most of us had 
imagined. The captain told us that there was a regulation that no 
ship could discharge its passengers and cargo after sunset, and he 
was afraid the Turks would think it too late for us to land, as the sun 
was just going down. It was somewhat difficult to the uninitiated to 
determine whether the sun had set or no, as the evening was so 
lowering that no sun was to be seen and a small fine rain was falling. 
In a short time the ship was surrounded by a crowd of small boats, 
of the most curious forms and colours. The appearance of the 
boatmen, half-naked or dressed in very gay colours, was no less 
extraordinary. Now began a scene of the wildest confusion, boats 
jostling, boatmen vociferating, and everyone not seeming to know 
what he was about. In the hope of being able to land that evening 
everybody had brought up his luggage on deck, and was standing on 
guard over it, but now it appeared that there was a great probability 
that we should have to pass another night on board. At length, an 
official-looking boat boarded us, and a venerable old gentleman, with 
a long white beard and very oriental appearance stepped on board. 
He came to bring us the welcome intelligence that the sun had set, 
and that we were precisely in time to be too late. The captain and 
every one seemed very indignant, and complaints and entreaties were 
uttered in all languages and in all tones to the stolid Ottoman, who 
remained perfectly unruffled by the storm of raging voices around 
him. Finally, one of the officers went on shore and by some occult 
means induced the authorities to consider that the sun had not com- 
pletely set. As soon as this became known, what a rush was made to 
the boats, and what a scene of inextricable confusion ensued. The 
boatmen began offering their services in a jargon composed of 
fragments of every known and unknown tongue, and in their emulation 
shouted and’ abused each other in a terrific manner. A stranger 
might very naturally hesitate about trusting himself or his luggage to 
such keeping, even for so short a passage as that from the ship to the 
shore, and now, to make matters better, there could be no mistake about 
the sun having set, for it had suddenly become quite dark. I had just 
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made up my mind to swallow the disappointment and remain on 
board till morning rather than trust myself to the care of, one of these 
noisy and savage-looking ruffians, when a somewhat respectable 
looking man came up to me, and asked which hotel I was going to. 
I mentioned the name of the hotel which some of the officers of the 
ship had recommended to me. Thereupon he brought out a card 
with the name of that hotel printed on it and told me he was an agent 
for it. Being a complete stranger in the place, I thought it better to 
have some one who could show me the way, and therefore, although 
in general I have a decided objection to these touters, consented to 
accept his offer of conducting me to my destination. Accordingly I 
engaged a boat of his recommendation and put my luggage in it, 
after no slight trepidation lest some portion of it would be consigned 
to the waves amidst the darkness and confusion. At last we gained 
the shore. I had reached the charmed spot, and lo! what did I 
behold ? A miserable collection of hovels, the like of which it would 
be difficult to find in any civilised spot, and a few shabby, disreputa- 
ble-looking, dirty individuals who, I was informed, were custom-house 
Officers. After all the tales I had heard about dakshish in the East, 
I did not anticipate much trouble in the matter of inspecting luggage, 
and was therefore no little disgusted by these ruffianly looking 
gentlemen ordering me to deposit my trunks in the gutter and peering 
most inquisitively into each of them and at everything they contained. 
This somewhat unexpected and decidedly irritating performance over, 
these zealous officials held out their hands for dakshish. Imagine my 
indignation! I had had to submit to every trifling article of mine 
being turned over in the middle of a dirty alley on a dark and rainy 
night, and after having been put to every possible inconvenience was 
requested, although I had nothing contraband with me, to pay them 
for their trouble. Therefore I naturally responded in none of the 
calmest of voices nichun (what for)? ‘This appeared unanswerable, 
and accordingly, no doubt to their surprise and horror, I told my 
conductor to proceed. 

It would be impossible to describe the terrible labyrinth of 
wretched, muddy, narrow alleys full of deep ruts and big stones, 
through which I was led. What a contrast to the fairy scenes I had 
anticipated! Nothing but miserable little shops, roads with no foot 
pavement and so rugged and uneven as to put the traveller in imminent 
peril of his neck at every step ; no light to guide you but that emitted 
from a few strange paper lanterns exhibited at an occasional shop door, 
or carried by some solitary passenger (it being prohibited to walk the 
streets after nightfall without the said luminaries). Slipping at every 
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step over the great boulders of stone supposed to be pavement, and 
yet obliged to hurry on, for fear of losing sight of the Aammai/, bearing 
my luggage on his back as he wended his way through a maze of 
narrow irregular paths, apparently leading nowhere in particular, but 
everywhere in general, and with grave misgivings whether I or my 
luggage would ever turn up in safety anywhere, I did not feel any of 
the ecstatic emotions which I had fondly imagined I should ex- 
perience on first treading the classic ground of the capital of Con- 
stantine the Great and the City of the Sultans. I consoled myself 
with the reflection that no doubt these dirty streets belonged to some 
poor faubourg, and that I should eventually come out into the 
city proper. Narrow lane after lane was traversed, hovel followed 
hovel, but the thoroughfare never widened and the aspect never im- 
proved. No carriages, cabs, or carts enlivened the road, nor could 
any such vehicles have passed owing to the precipitous slope of many 
of the streets, the close proximity of the houses on either side, and 
the fearful inequalities of the ground. All was darkness, solitude and 
mystery, broken only by occasional passers threading their way with 
difficulty by means of the aforesaid paper lanterns, a stock of which 
is always kept on hand at every tobacconist’s shop, and which cost 
only the modest sum of threepence. Such was my first sight of the 
Queen of Eastern cities, and my disenchantment may be better 
imagined than described. Still clinging to the hope that I had landed 
in a wretched quarter of the city, and that on the morrow or speedily 
after I should come upon that Z/dorado of cities of which European 
travellers in general talk so rhapsodically, I at last saw my guide 
and hammal stop in front of a most unpromising looking establish- 
ment, half French, half Turkish in appearance, which to my 
amazement I was informed was the hotel to which I had been 
recommended. Alas, thought I, if this be one of the best hotels in 
the European quarter of this place, what must the worst be? Having 
been shown into a dirty, dingy apartment, where I reluctantly 
deposited my luggage, and having ascertained of the proprietors that 
this really was the hotel in question, I thought that in all probability 
I might go farther to fare worse; my unpleasant meditations were 
interrupted, but by no means dispelled, by the appearance of the soi 
disant agent of the hotel, who demanded the small sum of twelve 
shillings for the trouble of showing me to this delightful retreat. I 
burst forth into a torrent of indignant exclamation at his impudence. 
If he were the agent to the hotel, why should I pay him at all? I 
asked the host, and, if I were required to pay for his obtaining him a 
customer, why should I be called upon to remunerate him at the rate 
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of about fifteen shillings an hour? The people of the hotel, 
who, it was clear, were in tacit league with these rascals, 
could give me no better reason than that “it was the custom.” 
Finally, to save myself from the fellow’s importunities, I gave 
the wretch one-half his demand (although conscious that in 
so doing I was being disgracefully robbed), and shut the door 
of my apartment in his face. It will be understood that this fee 
to the hotel agent was distinct from the pay to the boatman 
and hammal, who had both charged some ten times what 
was their due. On the morrow, after having passed anything but a 
pleasant night, and having paid for very third-rate accommodation at 
very first-rate prices, I sallied forth in quest of romantic Eastern 
architecture. Mounting one of the street horses, waiting in readiness 
at the street corners, like cabs in London (and which, by the way, 
are not such a bad institution), I directed the sais (groom or 
driver) to proceed to the house of a great Minister, to whom I had 
a letter of introduction, Doubtless, thought I, if there be any 
beauty in the place, I must discover it on my road to the quarter 
‘inhabited by the éite of Turkish society. Picking my way, as well 
as I could, down awfully steep, narrow, and tortuous paths, frequently 
leading through deserted cemeteries, across which my nag wended 
his way, dodging the tombstones in a most marvellous manner ; on, 
on, I went for a mile or two down to the Golden Horn, across 
which a most wretched and rickety bridge of boats led into the 
Turkish town par excellence, Stamboul. What did I see? Once 
more the dilapidated, dirty, dingy rows of wooden houses, in lines so 
irregular that it is only by a euphemism one can call them streets. 
No horse road, properly so called, no pavement ; ruts and pools of 
stagnant water, through which I splashed’ and stumbled at the 
imminent risk of my neck; knots of half-naked, savage-looking 
creatures, either lounging in the road doing nothing, or busy in 
strange booth-like establishments with open fronts, which for 
convenience sake we will term shops ; occasionally a group of female 
figures enveloped from head to foot in long loose garments (which 
give one the idea that they are escaped lunatics, who have purloined 
the sheets from their asylum, and adopted them as cloaks), shuffling 
along in loose yellow slippers down at heel, carefully veiling their 
mouths and foreheads with some flimsy piece of muslin or cloth, but 
not particular at all about exposing stockingless legs ; water-carriers, 
such as one reads of in the “ Arabian Nights,” with their leathern 
bottles slung over their shoulders, roaring “S00, soo” (“ Water, 
water”); beggars lying at every corner, in a picturesque state of 
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rags and filth, which quite distances that of their Western confréres ; 
hammais bearing huge loads on their backs of the most miscellaneous 
descriptions, chairs and tables, chests of drawers, fruit, fish, flowers, 
bottles, casks, enormous cages filled with poultry, &c., &c., displaying 
feats of strength every day which would astonish an English acrobat ;. 
donkeys laden with piles of wood and coal, under which they stagger 
from side to side along the street, knocking against the foot passengers 
and horsemen in a most embarrassing fashion; itinerant vendors of 
fruit, vegetables, and Turkish pastry, roaring “ Sheker, sheker” (“Sweet- 
meats”), or the name of some other Oriental edible—such were the 
sights which greeted me as I stumbled on through Stamboul. I 
occasionally descried, it is true, amidst the mass of hovels, here and 
there dingy big houses, inhabited, I was told, by Pashas, the 
windows all closed up by Turkish wooden lattice blinds, through 
which the inhabitants can see, but which effectually prevent an 
outsider from obtaining any view of the interior. All this was 
strange enough, you may say, to satisfy the most ardent lover of 
novelty ; but where were the Oriental splendour, the quaint buildings, 
the piquant scenes, which we are generally led to believe characterise 
the East? I am sadly afraid nowhere but in the excited brains of 
tourists not over-particular about telling the truth. Certainly, here 
and there, amidst the wretched wooden houses and loathsomely dirty 
lanes, you will occasionally be surprised by a picturesque tomb 
of some Sultan, all marble and gold, cypress trees, grass, and 
flowers. Also almost in every street there is a pretty drinking- 
fountain of marble, ornamented with Turkish or Arabic inscriptions in 
blue and gold, telling the name of the donor, or conveying some appro- 
priate precept of morality. ‘The mosques, too, and the omnipresent 
cemeteries, with most grotesque and elaborately-inscribed tombstones, 
covered with eulogiums on the defunct Mussulmans lying at your 
feet, or Arabic verses in blue and gilt letters, worked up sometimes into 
the most undecipherable monograms, relieve the generally dismal 
appearance. The bright coloured flowing robes of the picturesque 
costume of the old-fashioned Turks, the variety of dress exhibited by 
different nationalities ; the Greek, Armenian, Persian, Croat, Arnaout, 
Kurd, Russian, and many others, tend to enliven the scene. But the 
vast open spaces, caused by the ever-recurring fires, left covered with 
the ruins of the houses destroyed, the unpaved, uncleaned, stinking 
streets, the absence of all traffic except in eatables and clothes, and 
the other most indispensable necessaries of life, the non-existence of 
carts and cabs and all other vehicles, except a few luinbering old 
carriages, which remind one of the first attempt at coach architecture 
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in the middle ages, the gloom caused by seeing no one at the win- 
dows, except an occasional veiled figure looking down stealthily and 
withdrawing immediately on perceiving you, the ragged and filthy 
appearance of nine-tenths of the people you meet—all proclaim misery 
and decay, sloth and hopelessness. The indolent groups of wretched 
idlers smoking long chibooks or narghilés (water-pipes) at the cheap and 
nasty coffee-houses, where you can indulge in a Turkish cup of coffee 
and pipe for the small price of one halfpenny each, and lounge for 
hours, the street vendors of bread and cheese, from whom thousands 
purchase their daily meal, and consume it sitting in the road-way, the 
wandering vendors of cheap ices, displaying this refreshment on 
stands somewhat like those in which hot potatoes are retailed in 
England, the public letter writers, squatting in rows, waiting with 
pens, ink, and paper, ready to pen a letter, receipt, or di/let-doux 
for you, for a few piastres, the money-changers with small heaps of 
gold and silver before them, sitting at stalls like apple-women in 
England—all these heterogeneous sights are typical of the strange 
mixture of barbaric love of idleness and luxury, apathy and indo- 
lence, ignorance and oddity, everywhere apparent here. Such was 
the impression given me by this morning’s ride, and many subsequent 
wanderings on horse and foot, through many a mile of Turkish alleys, 
in all quarters, many of which are a “erra incognita to ordinary 
European tourists, and even to European residents, who content them- 
selves generally with a glance at the bazaars, confirmed this idea. 
True it is that during the fine weather which prevails nine months out 
of the twelve in Turkey, the clear dry atmosphere and sparkling blue 
waves of the sea investing the town on three sides throw a kind of 
halo over all; and Constantinople when viewed from the water, 
generally covered with numerous vessels from all nations and studded 
with gaily painted caiques, ferry boats all gold and carving work, is 
splendid. But once having entered the town all the beauty of the 
climate can scarcely veil the squalor and wretchedness which every- 
where obtrude themselves on your notice; and should it rain in 
Stamboul, and rain it does with a vengeance when it does rain in the 
“glowing East,” the mud inches deep, the pools in the vast ruts, 
the water running down in torrents from the house tops on your 
devoted head, the horses splashing over you and jostling against you, 
as the riders dash on regardless of consequences through the 
hurrying multitude, form a scene of misery quite indescribable. True 
it is, too, that the villages on the Bosphorus, in the environs of 
Constantinople, where the rich have their summer residences, 
present a panorama of fifteen or twenty miles of as beautiful scenery 
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as can be found anywhere in Europe, and perhaps in Asia as well; 
but even these villages with their romantic wooden residences lapping 
over the water, their minarets, mosques, and quaint coffee-houses and 
public grounds attached, their gorgeous gardens sometimes hanging in 
six or seven terraces, and their inhabitants dressed in all the colours 
of the rainbow, must also be viewed from the water, for once land 
and enter them, and the inevitable dirt and squalor will repel you; 
and then, moreover, they are not Constantinople proper, which is, to 
tell the unvarnished truth, oh! know ye would-be tourists to the 
East, about as tumble-down and heterogeneous a mass of filthy 
hovels, dingy wooden mansions and break-neck muddy lanes, cut- 
throat looking men and uninviting looking females, savage dogs and 
half naked children, as you can find in a thousand miles’ walk 


anywhere in Europe. o- 
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Our STAG HUNT. 










LOSE beside the grave of Harry King moulders the 
carcass of “The Doctor,” the famous stag “than 
whom a stouter or swifter quarry never was uncarted 
at Ruislip or on Warfield-green.” King was a worthy 
successor to Charles Davis, and well was the character of the Royal 
huntsman upheld in his hands ; but the Earl of Cork could not stand 
the vagaries of The Doctor any longer, and he was accordingly shot 
along with Pantaloon, the famous steed, to grace the huntsman’s 
obsequies. The Doctor had become “one too many” for Her 
Majesty’s Stag Hounds, and from an intimate knowledge of the 
country and the comparatively innocuous character of his pursuers, he 
was doing much to bring the sport of stag-hunting into ridicule and 
contempt. “He knew always how to shorten the runs, and, 
preferring town to country when the hounds were after him, he 
always made for the first village or farm-house, where he generally 
contrived to get into comfortable quarters.” This was bad enough in 
all conscience, but when in his last run he actually walked into 
a farm-house, and thrust his nose into a lady’s lap, his fate was 
sealed. The “stout and noble quarry” being led about by 
the nose was rather too much of a “good thing” with the Royal 
Stag Hounds, and for the gallant hunters who had known The 
Doctor in happier days. He was, indeed, as Marlborough said when 
looking at his own portrait taken after the battle of Blenheim, 
“Something then, but now—what?” How different from the red 
deer to be found on Exmoor, and from the dun deer of Sir Walter 
Scott’s novels! And what a sorry figure animals of The Doctor class 
would have cut before Fitzjames’s “ two dogs of black St. Hubert’s 
breed!” Not but that The Doctor was a fair and average specimen 
of the modern quarry uncarted for the popular delectation in “ vert 
and venison”—you can hardly call it venery—in these degenerate days. 

It was not at all uncommon in Arthur Way’s time, when he was 
master of the Cheltenham stag-hounds, for the most famous stag 
in the paddocks to run straight home to Prestbury from Uckington, 
traversing in his headlong career the entire length of the High-street, 
regardless of the fashionable equipages that partially obstructed his 
progress, and unmindful of his fame. And this ignoble conduct too 
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after a swell breakfast given by a sporting farmer, at which all the 
élite of the hunt had’assembled to do justice ! Here was an ignominious 
finish to what promised to be a glorious day’s sport! It was in vain 
that men rode in this direction and in that to make The Ranger take a 
line of country, and to keep him from the town. He was too many 
for them all, and neither Ned Griffiths, ‘“ Black Tom Oliver,” nor 
Lindsey Gordon could persuade him, emphatic though they were, to 
forego the enervating pleasures of “the High” for a breather over 
the Cotswold hills. Mr. John Jorrocks, an enthusiastic fox-hunter, 
and therefore disposed to look unfavourably upon stag-hunting, was not 
fortunate in his experience of that sport, and one run with the 
Surrey was sufficient for his disgust. “Old Tunbridge” was the 
celebrated animal turned out on the occasion of his joining the meet, 
and it was fondly hoped that a comfortable wind-up and dinner 
might take place at the town from which the “antlered monarch” 
derived his name. But it was not tobe. ‘ Why,” said Jorrocks, 
slapping the whip down his leg again, “ there’s a little girl tells me, 
that as she was getting water at the well at the end of the wood, 
where we lost him, she saw what she took to be a donkey jump 
into a return post-chaise from the Bell, at Sevenoaks, that was 
passing along the road with the door swinging wide open! and you 
may rely upon it, it was the deer. The landlord of the Bell will have 
cut his throat before this, for you know he “wowed wengeance” 
against us last year, because his wife’s pony-chaise was upset, and 
he swore that we did it.” It was the stag, and the end may be 
imagined. 

Was there ever a county in England without a Fancy Wood in it ? 
Anyhow there was one in ours, and a famous fox-covert it was. It is 
unnecessary to particularise. ‘“There’s a river in Macedon, and a 
river in Monmouth,” saith Fluellen; and it is by no means certain 
that many men who distinguished themselves in the stag-hunt about 
to be described would care to remember where this particular wood 
was and is. A local poet has immortalised it in the following 


lines :— 
Oh, tell me where is Fancy Wood, 
For I would be there if I could. 


Information was brought to us that a stag had escaped from the 
park of a gentleman not a hundred miles off, and that the quarry had 
been seen by several rustics crossing the famous “ forty-foot ride” of 
Fancy Wood. We sported a trencher pack of dwarf fox-hounds, 
with which considerable execution had been done upon the hares in 


the surrounding district ; but we never ran a_fox except upon very rare 
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occasions, and then only surreptitiously, or when we could not call off. 
It was proposed, and carried nem. con., that the pack should be tried 
upon the stag, with no matter what ulterior consequences to our 
neighbours’ muttons. The affair soon got wind, and active prepara- 
tions were soon being made on all sides on the part of members of 
the hunt and others to put in a respectable appearance at such a truly 
royal sport as a stag-hunt. Lincoln green was the prevailing colour, 
though there was no lack of pink, and a most liberal and unwelcome 
supply of fustian. Probably from an ignorance concerning the due 
equipment of a stag-hunter, and from a laudable desire to leave nothing 
undone to the honour of the occasion, most of the peerless riders had 
each provided himself with a horn. It is to be feared some inaccurate 
ideas prevailed among the hunt—attributable, possibly, to romantic 
young ladies interested in its fortunes, and favourably impressed with 
the appearance of the Ancient Order of Foresters at the Crystal 
Palace on a /féfe day—on this subject of equipment. This unhappy 
misconception on an important matter led to such a succession of 
recheats and attempts at recheating, that any other hounds than ours, 
accustomed though they were to a good deal of unnecessary and 
unsportsmanlike noises, would have thrown up the business 
altogether. 

There was something “ realistic” about this stag-hunt of ours very 
gratifying to the sportsman’s pride. None of your carting, uncarting, 
and horsewhipping here, but the real, unsophisticated animal, who 
must have jumped the park palings, or have availed himself of the 
depredations of some local Hyde Park rioters to make his escape into 
the jungle. ‘Oh, then, it was a park deer after all ?” questioned the 
lady wit of the hunt. “Well, yes, mum; Squire Tanner’s, they do 
say, of Trewdale Park.” This same lady had the cruelty afterwards to 
inquire if we considered that we were hunting venison or mutton ! 
We had many practical proofs in after times that the hounds were 
unable to distinguish between the scent of one and the other, and 
much expense and many misunderstandings that unfortunate inability 
occasioned us. For a long time after our memorable stag-hunt, in 
fact, the hounds would leave any kind of scent for mutton, and they 
were as eager after it and as vulturine as any London policeman. 
Still our deer was living in a state of nature, and to that extent he was 
wild enough. There was no artificiality about the park in which he 
luxuriated, and he would have fled at the approach of a child with a 
biscuit ¢ 4a Greenwich or Mount Edgcumbe, as if a legion of devils had 
been after him. His park had all the advantages of “ flood and fell,” 
being originally an intake from the moor, and it is a matter of surprise 
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that he should have been such a fool as to leave such a paradise, instead 
of being as fond of it as Xenophon tells us Cyrus was of his, “ stocked 
with wild animals, which he used to hunt when he or his horses 
required exercise,” at Celenz. This was a stag—or deer if you will 
be censorious and hypercritical—who, as may be seen from his roving 
disposition and excellent education, was not one of that species 


Whose bauldest thought is but a hankerin’ swither 
Whether to rin or stay, 


when the hounds are fairly at his heels, and thirsting madly for his 
blood. He knew little of vales or villages, had never enjoyed the 
luxury of a ride in a cart, had never submitted to the indignity of a 
horse-whipping, and most decidedly had never nestled his head in a 
lady’s lap. 

The meet was fixed for ten o’clock sharp, and a goodly company 
enough assembled at the Lodge gates to see the hounds throw off, 
and certain human animals thrown. The horn-blowing, for no earthly 
reason, began with great spirit before the hounds were fairly in the 
wood. One gentleman, a noted hard rider, made an involuntary 
circuit of the field, and his horse—or rather colt—carrying him over 
a drop-fence, struck his head against the branch of a tree, and laid 
him low for that day at least. The horse was afterwards captured, 
with the saddle flaps torn completely off. ‘The stag was slotted by 
the river—more of a brawler than a meanderer—and being a timorous 
animal was soon a-foot. ‘The hounds did not take to the scent kindly 
at first, having probably vague recollections of a licking for doing so 
to a very similar kind of scent before. Upon encouragement, how- 
ever, they soon got the better of their conscientious scruples, and 
commenced action on the luckless stag in very determined earnest. 
That animal, finding his antlers more ornamental than serviceable, 
was driven to the open running of the forty-foot ride ; and here it is 
satisfactory to say he was viewed by the entire field, and his identifi- 
cation as a veritable dun deer of Trewdale Park established beyond 
the possibility of doubt or cavil. Such a hallooing as he got there 
was enough to drive any ordinary deer out of his senses, but he 
retained these sufficiently to enable him to make for the river, and 
endeavour to cross it with a view of getting out on the open and away 
home. Three times was he foiled in his attempts to cross, but at last, 
favoured and occasionally concealed by the bank, he forded the 
stream, and was soon out upon the down and making for Trewdale 
with the speed of light. The hounds, when they got upon the 
heather, no longer hesitated on the scent, and went at it “heads 
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up and sterns down” with a will. Now for a shaking off of the cock- 
tails. Ullo! here goes the master—for the occasion—bowled over like 
a shot rabbit, his horse having indeed put his foot into a rabbit-hole 
and come to temporary grief. It is soft upon the heather, however, 
and the horse, being a steady hunter, waits quietly for his tider as if 
nothing had happened, and they are soon endeavouring to make up 

for lost time again. But what have we here? A mine shaft? No, 

not a mine shaft, but a new conduit in a beggarly corner of a new 

“intake,” and right in the line, unless you make a detour of half a 

mile or so to where you may get over without a leap for it. 

The conduit is a poser, and few of that gallant company see their 
way to its effectual “ negotiation.” Leading over is as bad as jump- 
ing, for the clay dug out of the conduit and thrown up on the bank 
makes taking off and landing equally matters of difficulty. Some 
daring spirits charging with headlong impetuosity cleared the wretched 
concern in safety, though not without scrambling and with plenty of 
whip and Latchford. Not so a gallant captain of Her Majesty’s 
Royal Fusiliers. His mare, a chestnut with white hairs in her mane 
and tail, essayed her best, but the ground proved too “ holding” for 
her, as a Turf scribe would say, and into the gutter she went, while 
her rider rolled out on the far bank a very pretty lump of yellow clay 
as any man would wish to see. The mare, after the manner of the 
celebrated Emblem, whom, from this peculiarity, George Stevens 
was the only man who could ride with any degree of security, had 
jumped the affair sideways, and the consequence was that she jammed 
herself fore and aft in the trench as safe as houses. There was 
nothing for it but to dig her out, and this was done after much delay 
and an assembling of louts with the necessary pickaxes. As Trewdale- 
Park became visible we perceived the quarry careering round the 
palisading, and looking in vain for a practicable breach. It is one 
thing to get out of paradise, but quite another to get into it again. 
The stag was evidently not a frequent trespasser, and as the event 
proved, his knowledge of country was confined to his park and Fancy 
Wood, and the tract lying between those renowned spots. He made 
the entire circuit of the park without effecting his object ; and this 
was a good thing for us, for if our now thoroughly alive hounds had 
got into the “ paradise,” goodness knows how we should ever have got 
them out and together again. He was headed back just as he had 
completed the survey of his home, and away he went amid a thun- 
dering volley of tally-hos across the moor again for Fancy Wood. 
He got no further than the river, where, having slaked his thirst, he 
stood bravely at bay. But it was all up with him, and the meanest 
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hunter who could “man but a rush against Othello’s breast” might 
have pulled him down. The master performed this ceremony with 
his hunting-whip, and with his hunter’s knife inflicted the mortal 
wound. 

Forming a sort of basin with the skin of the neck, the master 
“ christened” such of the hunt as were lucky enough to be up at the 
finish, and proud enough were they to go home bearing “ their blush- 
ing honours thick upon them,” no matter to what detriment of shirt 
fronts and waistcoats. That we had a sumptuous dinner afterwards 
to celebrate the event it is, perhaps, unnecessary to add; as also 
that the Squire of Trewdale honoured the feast with his presence, and 
accepted the best haunch for his private use. It remains but to 
remark, that in honour of the glorious exploits performed that day 
under the disadvantage of riding an untrained horse, the writer of this 
article was presented with the hide, which, after the manner of Brian 
O’Lynn’s unmentionables, was transformed, with the aid of sartorial 
art, into a waistcoat, “with the skinny side in and the woolly side 
out ;” and it has since often gleamed upon his manly breast in the 
forefront of battle when following even a nobler quarry than we found 
for “ Our Stag Hunt.” 

SIRIUS. 
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A MoRN OF MaAy. 


——In the wood, a league without the town, 
Where I did meet thee once with Helena 
To do observance to a morn of May.— Shakespeare. 


When as a thousand virgins on this day 
Spring sooner than the lark to fetch in May.— Herrick. 


May, with al thyn floures and thy greene, 
Welcome be thou, wel faire freissche May.—Chaucer. 


ScENE: A FoREST BY MOONLIGHT. 


Bighud, Starwink, and Streamfty. 





BIGBUD. 
2LOW’RS, sleeping flow’rs ; flow’rs tinted white, 
) Drink in the honey-dew to-night, 
And by the morn be canty clear, 
And daint of all days in the year, 
For morrow is the morn of May— 
Merry morn of merry May. 





STARWINK. 
Moon, minion moon ; moon, large and light, 
Moon, looming moon ; moon of delight, 
Shed milky shadow, sheeny shine, 
Show crystal countenance divine, 
Until the dewy dawn of day, 
For morrow is the morn of May. 


STREAMFLY. 
Brooks, blobbing brooks ; brooks, breezy, fine, 
Brooks, brimming brooks ; brooks crystalline, 
Be beautiful, and good and glad, 
Sing lovingly to lass and lad, 
Froth and bubble, shine and play, 
When they come to gather May. 
Bounce about the braided bramble, 
Brush the briar, glow and gambol. 
Bibble-babble pretty prattle, 
Run among the reeds and rattle 
Tinkling water-bells on boulders. 
Carry hawthorn on your shoulders, 

















A Morn of May. 


To the meeting and the swell 

Of rills that dribble to the dell. 
Root up every stinging-nettle, 

Wash and whiten every petal 

Brush each daisy in your care, 

And be frolicsome and fair, 

For lads will sing in the morning air 
To merry maidens debonnair, 

On this merry morn of May— 
Merry morn of merry May. 


BIGBUD. 
Ho ! ho! green leaves and greener leaves, 
The mazy oaks with mossy sleeves. 


STARWINK. 
Ho! ho! the lake, a mirrored mass 
Of lilac in the water glass, 
And moony clouds to peer and pass. 


BIGBUD. 
Ho! ho! the budded boughs that play 
Music by night, and by the day 
Swing linnets under scented spray. 


STARWINK. 
Ho! ho! the sky with silver bars, 
The silver moon ’mong silver stars. 


STREAMFLY. 
Ho! ho! the moths in lunar light, 
The Purple underwing and white, 
Brindle moth and Golden Spot, 
Bramble moth, Buff Tip, and Dot. 
Mottled Willow, Peach and Pearl, 
With dusty stripe and crimson curl. 
Silk and satin, brown and red, 
Burnished brass and Devil’s-head. 
Miller moth and Muslin moth, 
Clouded Buff and Orange moth, 
Beauty Pine and Purple Shade, 
Holding revel in the glade, 
Fairies all, for fairies made. 
Ho! ho! the moths in lunar light, 
The Purple underwing and white. 
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BIGBUD. 
Let us go, while go we may, 
Ere the shades shake hands with day. 
At the village windows tap, 
Lazy lasses’ faces slap, 
Bob and Bill, and Jim and Jack, 
Take their whips and make ’em crack. 
Bess and Jane, and Sal and Meg, 
Pinch ’em, arm, and cheek, and leg, 
Till they stretch and open eyes, 
Yawn and yawn, and roll and rise ; 
And as we go I'll sing the song 
I’ve made me for the village throng :— 


May, May, white May, 
Through the village spread, 

Come and me‘e a garland 
Of white May and red. 


May, May, sweet May, 
All about the green, 
All about the May-pole, 
All about the queen. 


May, May, red May, 
All the lads do wear ; 

With whitest of the white May 
Lasses trim their hair. 


May, May, musk May 
Growing in the lane, 

What is haif.as sweet as May 
Washed with gentle rain? 


CHORUS. 
May, May, new May 
Through the village spread, 
Come and make a garland 
Of white May and red. 








YACHT RACING FOR 1872. 


S}HERE is a great deal taking place in the yachting world 
just now to remind us that the approaching season will be 
an unusually lively one afloat. If our Government can 
only get through the Alabama difficulty without sending 
the Glatton, Cyclops and Hotspur to New York, we shall most likely 
be visited by several American yachts, and our yacht owners will have 
their hands pretty full if they accept all the challenges that we hear 
are to be made. We confess to a little eagerness in looking forward 
to this promised visit and the matches that are likely to ensue, 
inasmuch as an impression seems to prevail among the members of 
the New York Yacht Club, that in beating the Cambria and Livonia 
they beat the whole English fleet. Now this impression is not only 
wrong but irritating. To be told that the Cambria and Livonia were 
the best two yachts we could produce might answer the purpose of 
magnanimous Americans to enhance the importance of their own 
victories ; but it is a sort of thing which we would rather not hear, 
even though we know it to be contrary to the fact. We will not go 
so far as to say that we have any schooner that could beat the 
Columbia in light topsail breezes, but at least the Egeria or Aline 
would make a better match with her in light winds than the Livonia 
did, and in a good lower sail breeze half a dozen might be found that 
would tackle her. The Columbia is named, with four others, as. 
likely to visit our shores in May, and as she is admitted by the 
Americans to be the fleetest and most powerful centre-boarder they 
- have it is apparent, if we can find a yacht that will beat her, that we 
may fairly lay claim to have the ascendency. 

The Sappho is also ‘among the little fleet that is to cross the 
Atlantic, but we are very much afraid that she will prove too much 
for our stanch barkies. We have nothing near 394 tons that could be 
considered a racer, and as the Sappho really seems as good as she 
ought to be for her great size, she will be a most awkward customer 
to encounter. The Oimara cutter would no doubt beat her to wind- 
ward, but even that is by no means certain, as the Sappho is not only 
wonderfully close-winded, but a very fast-reacher as well. However 
if the Sappho comes we must find something that will break a lance 
with her, and on the Guinevere, Aline and Oimara we depend. We 
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cannot include the Livonia, simply because the Sappho fairly sailed 
round her in America ; it is true that the Livonia is to be altered, but 
of this more anon. Another schooner that we are pretty well 
acquainted with is the Dauntless, and she is included among the pos- 
sible visitants to the English Channel. No doubt the Dauntless isa 
very ship-shape looking yacht, and at sea is as clever as they build 
them, but we fear no defeats from Commodore Bennett’s yacht. She 
managed to beat the Livonia, it is true, but then not more than the 
Livonia was beaten at home, so the mere fact of her beating that 
vessel would not prove that she could beat all others. Commodore 
Bennett entertains a very strong feeling of respect for Commodore 
Ashbury, and we are certain that he would sooner have the Dauntless 
beaten by the Livonia than by any other yacht afloat. So we shall 
be glad to see the English yacht turn the tables on the American, and 
shall look forward to the result without fear of war being declared in 
the event of the Stars and Stripes being humbled. The Palmer 
centre-boarder and Enchantress keel-boat will make up the fleet, and 
either of them will take a very smart yacht for a beating. The Palmer 
could just beat the Cambria in light winds to windward and com- 
pletely run away from her before the wind ; we think the Egeria 
would well beat the Palmer to windward in a balloon topsail breeze, 
and perhaps the Aline would do the same ; she is a dreadful cripple in 
a breeze, and either the Aline, Cambria, Blue Bell, Pantomime, Pleiad, 
or Alarm would lose her in a twenty miles hammer to windward with 
housed topmasts. The Enchantress is probably a better vessel than 
she has yet been tried to be, but she is not likely to cause us much 
anxiety if we once get her under the lee bow of the Aline, blow light 
or heavy. We have now run through the list of yachts likely to visit 
us from America and we think with proper care and precaution 
we shall be able to give them a pretty warm reception. 

In tactics our yacht skippers are quite equal to those of America, 
and our A.B.’s are superior ; we are therefore not in jeopardy in this 
respect. On other matters, however, relating to the actual merits of 
the vessels we have not the same confidence, and we must keep our 
eyes well open or we shall be beaten. All the American yachts have 
m proportion to their size much larger areas of canvas than those of 
this country have, and if we get into trouble with them, here will 
be the cause. The Americans are accustomed to a long spell of light 
winds and seldom encounter the necessity of reefing, and as their 
yachts, owing to their great beam, have considerable initial stability, 
they are tempted into having large suits of sails, and rarely if ever feel 
the inconvenience of it. Now it cannot be denied that most of our 
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matches are sailed in very light winds, and that generally they would 
bear more lower sail than they carry; our argument therefore is that 
if we are to successfully contend against American yachts we must 
do the same as the Americans do, and extend the areas of the working 
sails. It might be answered that if we are beaten in light winds and 
smooth water we shall have our revenge in heavy weather ; but there 
is no reason why we should not beat them in light winds as well as 
in strong, and by making our yachts capable of doing that we shall 
not destroy their wonderful capabilities under snug canvas. 

We are glad to hear that Mr. Sutton, Mr. Ashbury, and Captain 
Starkie have anticipated us in the matter of canvasing their vessels, 
and the Aline, Livonia, and Pantomime will appear with much 
larger mainsails than they ever before carried. Such a vessel as the 
Aline is a great deal too good to be altered in hull, and it is question- 
able if any such alteration would make her better. She has not the 
defects the Livonia has, and her possible imperfections are. probably 
beyond the shipbuilder’s art to remedy. But the case is different 
with the Livonia ; this is a vessel with very glaring defects, and yet it 
is evident that with very simple and easy alterations she could be 
made the flyer every one expected her to be. There have been 
hundreds of suggestions by amateurs as to what should be done to 
her, and the less the adviser knew about yacht building in general or 
this vessel in particular, the more confident he has been in giving his 
opinions. Everybody had joined in commending the vessel when 
she was on the stocks and every one seems to be now privileged to 
offer an opinion on her defects. There were some who whilst 
admitting that she would be exceptionally fast in light winds 
predicted that she would be a slow and bad boat in a seaway. 
These prophets have been completely floored, the Livonia weathered 
such a gale in the Atlantic as possibly no yacht was ever before in, 
and we have abundant proof that she is fast in a breeze off the wind. 
Her faults are very patent to those who have sailed in her and 
become thoroughly used to her, and no doubt the alteration she will 
shortly undergo will make her sufficiently good to be revenged on the 
Aline for the defeat she received in the memorable Shambles’ 
match. The Gwendolin, altogether a different vessel, having an 
exceedingly large displacement, whilst the Livonia is small com- 
paratively, was also an alarming failure, and we are much afraid that 
the costly alteration now being made to her “ runs” will not make a 
racer of her. 

So far as we know, there is only one racing schooner building, and 
she promises to excite much interest. She differs from most racing 
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yachts, inasmuch as she has an unusual amount of beam. The two 
broadest yachts we have are the Livonia and Alarm, and neither of 
these has quite twenty-four feet, while their lengths on the water-line 
are respectively one hundred and six feet and ninety-eight feet ; the 
greatest beam of Sir Edward Sullivan’s new schooner is twenty-five 
feet four inches, and her length on the load-line is ninety-eight feet. 
‘This, like the Livonia, is a yacht of small displacement ; and if any 
fault can be found with her we should point to the fact that her 
greatest beam is at an abnormal distance above the load line. She 
will have a small suit of sails, and no lead ballast ; and so, if she 
shows no great speed, her small pinions and high centre of gravity 
will be held to blame. 

Sir Edward Sullivan’s schooner will, we believe, be named the Are- 
thusa, and a better name could not have been chosen. A schooner very 
similar in character to the Arethusa, although much smaller, is build- 
ing at Cowes, in White’s yard, for Commodore Lee. We said that 
there is a similarity between her and the Arethusa, but in reality 
there is a great deal of difference. Each has a small displacement, 
and each depends principally upon beam for stability; but the 
Arethusa has a more rising floor than the Anonyma, and more dead 
wood under her garboards ; and the Arethusa has a full round bilge, 
and some eighteen inches hollow in her midship section; the Anonyma 
has not so full a bilge, and her flat straight floor shows no hollow. 
She has two beautiful ends, and has been likened to a New York pilot 
boat ; if she only equals them in speed she will indeed be a clipper 
for 120 tons. We have not the least hesitation in saying that we 
prefer the model to that of the Arethusa, and in a match, in any 
weather, she will be good company for any schooner that is not more 
than thirty tons larger. She is not intended as a racer pure and 
simple ; but Mr. Lee is too good a yachtsman to be commodore of a 
sporting club and never fly a racing flag at all. May we see the 
“ light blue with crest” on the main truck of the Anonyma borne to 
victory on her first essay. 

But although we are not likely to see any other new schooner 
afloat, we shall be able to turn out a most formidable fleet. There 
will be the “ fast Aline,” the beautiful Egeria, the doubtful Livonia, 
the hard-weather Pantomime, the light-weather Gloriana, the graceful 
Gwendolin, the stately Guinevere, the doughty Cambria, the trusty 
Blue Bell, the sturdy Pleiad, the nimble Flying Cloud, and, perhaps 
the swiftest yacht afloat, the historical “old Alarm.” If one out of 
this lot cannot do as “ devoted Yachtsman” advised American yachts 
to do to the Livonia, that is, work out on the weather-bow of the 
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fastest American yacht, then we must “ climb down” and commence 
again, for we have none that are better to name. 

It may not be inappropriate to here remark that we must be pre- 
pared to hear all kinds of demands from our American friends ; they 
will require to sail without time allowances, and they will not sail over 
an “inland course.” To all this we must turn a deaf ear; they must 
take our measurements, time allowances, and courses as they find 
them. When an English yacht visits America she is treated with 
rigorous justice, and we are not called upon to bestow more than 
ordinary fairness and courtesy upon such Americans as choose to 
visit us. 

We will now turn our attention to the vessels that, as has been 
aptly said, represent the “national rig.” Big schooners have come to 
be so much the fashion, and are now so wonderfully weatherly, that 
we almost lose sight of cutters. At one time—not twenty years ago— 
no one ever dreamed of putting a schooner on a wind with a cutter ; 
but now, by the aid of sharper lines, larger mainsails, and flatter 
canvas, there is not so very much difference between the two types 
in regard to weatherliness. We all recollect how, in the autumn of 
1869, the Cambria turned by short boards with the Oimara up past 
Ryde from the Nab Light Ship; the breeze was strong, and the 
Cambria had carried away with usual bad luck her fore-topmast ; but 
this would not stop her, and it is upon record that she held her own 
with the Oimara, and beat the Condor on a cutter’s best point of 
sailing. ‘This is probably the very best performance of any schooner 
in this country, and it almost makes one ask why a gentleman who 
owned such a vessel, and had won an Atlantic race in her, should 
have built a Livonia. 

But to return to the cutters : and we may remark that some excite- 
ment may be expected from this well-worked class. ‘The matches 
between the fifteen, twenty and forty tonners are becoming well nigh 
innumerable, and when we get such inimitable crafts as the Muriel, 
Foxhound and Lizzie we are likely to pause before suggesting that 
they might be improved upon. Still we should not like to say that 
there is either much genius in designing such vessels as these are 
of Hatcher’s and Fyfe’s; their speed and excellence are chiefly 
dependent upon an unlimited quantity of lead ballast and canvas, 
and the form of the hull has very little to do with the matter. How- 
ever, this much we can say with positiveness, that we have cutters of 
all sizes, from six up to one hundred and seventy tons, which for 
speed and weatherliness are without equal. The list will be added 
to very considerably this spring, and the thought that the cutter day 
was past was quite illusionary. 
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It is not often that one hears the praises of Wivenhoe chanted, 
although we all know that those good ships, Xantha, Druid, Rose of 
Devon, Volante, Thought and many others were built there ; but we 
lately paid a visit to the banks of the Colne and pronounce it to be a 
first-class place. It can be reached from London in less than two 
hours, and it is one of the best places in the world for laying up 
yachts. We might say a great deal of the oysters and fish that can 
be had there, but just now our business is with the yachts. Of course 
at Wivenhoe Harvey has a monopoly of yacht building, and to his 
yard alone we look. First we come upon a wonderfully great vessel 
of 170 tons building for Mr. Willan ; she will either be cutter or yawl 
rigged, and will figure as a racer. She is a pure “ Harvey,” and only 
differs from the Rose of Devon and Xantha in the fact that she has less 
beam in proportion to her length than these vessels have ; she con- 
sequently has a larger body, longer floor, and the angle of her load-line 
aft and forward is less obtuse than that of either of the other two 
mentioned. All Harvey’s vessels have what he calls a raking midship 
section ; that is, the greatest vertical section is obtained by an oblique 
line passing transversely through the body to the keel. By this reason 
a vessel’s floor is fuller in the fore body than in the after, and she 
consequently gets a very lifting buoyant bow and extremely long runs. 
This form in some degree exemplifies the old theory that the “cod’s 
head and mackerel tail” offered the least resistance to forward motion. 
We have tio qoubt that the extreme modification of the form as intro- 
duced by Harvey is better adapted than an excessively lean fore-body 
for high speed in a seaway and for weatherliness under any circum- 
stances, and we should not be surprised if other builders came to the 
same conclusion and henceforward fashioned their models accordingly. 
Mr. Harvey has a smaller yawl building, and he has several schooners 
and cutters hauled up for repairs. 

We must now leave Wivenhoe, Harvey and his individuality in 
yacht-building, fora peep at Cowes ; there at this latter spot on the 
banks of the foul Medina we may fairly revel in yacht building. We 
tumble into Ratsey’s and come upon five allin a row. The first is a 
cutter of 105 tons building for Count Batthyany, who has made an 
enduring name with the old Flying Cloud. This cutter is expected 
to distinguish herself on occasions when there is too much wind for 
the incomparable Vanguard ; then it is expected she will hang to the 
Oimara’s weather-quarter on a wind, and follow close in her wake 
when, with sheets well off, they are sailing large. How she will do 
this we do not know, but she certainly is of the most approved cutter 
form ; that is, she has great rise of floor, with plenty of displacement, 
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and will have quite thirty tons of lead, beside as much iron, to enable 
her to carry her canvas. Her bow, perhaps, is a trifle full at the load- 
line, but her quarters, no doubt, are better than Ratsey generally puts 
to his vessels. Here we may remark ex passant that Ratsey has got 
an ill-considered way of cleaning out his quarters and entrance under 
the load-line, and making up for the deficiency by putting what he 
calls a powerful load-line fore and aft. We may be dull, but we cer- 
tainly do not see the advantages of his plan ; and it seems to us that 
there are so many arguments against it as to make it a matter of sur- 
prise that he should persist in a model that the Americans at least 
have thrown aside. He may be successful in some of his vessels—he 
undoubtedly is—but if he moulded their displacements a little diffe- 
rently, and paid a little more regard to the form of load-line and 
inclined water-line, he would obtain still better results. 

By the side of Count Batthyany’s cutter, Ratsey has a sixty tonner 
building for Mr. Ashbury. She will be named the Iona, and 
Ratsey is supposed to have discovered the defects of the Vanguard, 
and to have remedied them in this new venture. She is a little 
longer and four inches narrower than the Vanguard, with a little 
fuller midship section and more displacement. An increase of 
displacement of course means an increase of ballast, and that, in 
cases like this, means greater sail-carrying power. Now we all know 
that the Vanguard is an extremely tender vessel, and one that 
requires a good deal of looking after in a sea ; the Iona should, by 
virtue of her greater dead weight, be a more capable sea-boat ; but 
whether she will be so good as the Vanguard in light winds is another 
matter. It is quite possible that she may be as good or better, for 
we frequently see vessels of large displacement show great compara- 
tive speed in light winds; and to support this statement we have 
only to refer to such vessels as the Guinevere and Egeria, or any of 
Hatcher's forty tonners. Ratsey has also a nice-looking forty on the 
stocks for Mr. Freke. She has rather a hollow entrance, with a 
midship section something like the Vanguard, and a tuck very like 
the Foxhound’s ; which means that Ratsey has not cleaned out her 
runs so much as is his usual practice. In the same yard the 
Christabel is hauled up for alterations ; her stern-post is to be given 
more rake, and her fore foot is to be rounded away. She was always 
slow at staying, and it is expected that these slight alterations will 
enable her to be worked much quicker. She was built, we believe, 
by Aldous, at Brightlingsea, and is rather a peculiar-looking vessel, 
with long flat quarters something like those of the Flying Cloud; 
her vertical sections cross each other at the rising, the same as 
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those in Hervey’s vessels do ; and we presume that raking midship 
sections are fashionable on the east coast. A nice-looking schooner 
and yawl ‘are also laid down in Ratsey’s yard, but neither is 
intended for racing. 

At Southampton we find Hatcher busy upon a forty tonner for 
Major Ewing ; she is longer and narrower, and has less displacement 
than he usually gives his vessels; this boat will be named the 
Norman, and is said to be an improved Alcyone. The latter was 
heralded as an “improved” Muriel, but the improvements have 
hitherto not been manifested. Payne is building a twenty-five tonner ; 
this is a vessel of the ordinary V type, with very rising floor, and 
two extremely sharp ends. Payne is also altering the Foxhound by 
cleaning out her quarters a little; we fancy he would have done 
more good if he had eased her quarters just above the load line—if 
any alteration were required in so good a little vessel. Fyfe, at 
Fairley, we hear, has one or two cutters under forty tons building, 
but we have not heard if there are any building in other yards. 

We will now just run over the list of cutters, and see what we are 
likely to have in the racing line during the summer. In the first 
place we shall most likely have the Oimara, and we hope that Mr. 
Wylie will have better fortune in future. To sail a big cutter like 
the Oimara in a race is no joke, and it must be highly mortifying to 
find what is absolutely the best English racing yacht afloat handi- 
capped out of everything wherever she goes. ‘The other big cutters 
will probably be the Condor, Rose of Devon, Julia, Sea Bird, Arrow, 
Garrion, Menai, Fiona, and the new one of Count Batthyany’s. These 
are eight, and they would make a very nice match by themselves. It 
is scarcely satisfactory sailing cutters of from eighty to one hundred and 
seventy tons each, against forty tonners. In light winds the small 
ones get all the best of it, and in a hard breeze and tumbling sea the 
hundred tonners fairly lose the small fry. It will, perhaps, be said 
that each class gets its day, but we imagine that it would be infinitely 
more satisfactory if the classes were separated. We hear that it is 
doubtful whether either the Vanguard or Fiona will be fitted out, 
and in their absence the Iona should pick up some cups if she is as 
good as she ought to be on the promises of her builder. The 
“broom” is up in the Volante, but her old rival Mosquito will most 
likely come out and astonish us as much as ever ; among those under 
sixty tons will be the Christabel, recently bought by Col. Gourley ; 
it has been said that her name is to be changed to Glaucus, and such a 
name as that ought to be capable of sinking any vessel it is attached 
to. Besides the Christabel we do not know anything between fifty 
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and sixty tons in the racing line, but there will be plenty of the forty 
class. Hatcher is principally answerable for these, and we must say 
that he is pretty lucky in building for men who race all round the coast, 
and each gets a turn in “ saving her time.” During this‘ssummer we shall 
probably see the Niobe, Muriel, Alcyone, Vindex, Dione, Glance, and 
Norman, all by Hatcher, and opposed to these there will be the 
Marquis of Ailsa’s Foxhound, the forty tonner building by Ratsey, a 
new one by Fyfe, and the Banshee. The latter is an iron boat of 
fifty tons, built at Liverpool some ten years ago. She has recently 
been purchased by Mr. Dunbar, whose yachting name is identified 
with the Madcap schooner and Pearl yawl. The Banshee in light 
winds is no doubt a very fast boat, but she has very ugly hollow 
lines, and is not a good sea-boat. There will be at least a dozen to 
come in under the twenty tons class, and quite as many will be found 
when the fifteen tonners aresummed up. Altogether we anticipate a 
very busy and gay season afloat, whether we are visited by the 
Americans or not. 











ON THE COMIC WRITERS OF 
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XIV.—FIELDING, SMOLLETT AND STERNE. 








iG BR HE anecdote is upon record, that when Reynolds first 
s ate met with Johnson’s Life of Savage, he commenced read- 
ing it with one elbow resting on the mantel-piece, and 

that he never moved from that position till he had finished 
the biography, when he found his arm so benumbed as to be scarcely 
able to move it. It were difficult to conceive of even few circum- 
stances more gratifying to the honest self-love of an author than the 
record of such a fact, coming, too, from a man possessing the graceful 
perception and cultivated understanding of the first President of our 
Academy of Painting. As a pendant to the above anecdote, I was 
acquainted with an old gentleman who told me that when he received 
the “ New Novel” of “Tom Jones” from his bookseller, he never 
left his seat till he closed the last volume at the last page: and no 
wonder, for it is a story of a life that grapples the attention of the 
reader—particularly the English reader—* with hooks of steel ;” for 
no novelist before him, and but few of eminence after him, have been 
so thoroughly indigenous in scene, in character, in feeling, and in. 
manners, as Fielding ; and not only are all his novels thoroughly 
English, but they are as thoroughly Acs own. In reading them, we 
feel as if they were the social and domestic history of the early part 
of the last century ; and there can be little doubt that such is the case, 
for Fielding drew all his characters from the life, his plots from his 
own invention ; and these are almost equal in merit to the other, for 
I suppose that no one, from his own to the present day, when reading 
the book, ever anticipated the origin of Tom Jones. He must, 
indeed, have been a “wise child” could he, or any one else, have 
guessed the Foundling’s father or mother; and yet the ease and 
natural development of the story are such, there is so little of the 
artifice, the machinery of plot in it, that it has all the effect of certainly 
a romantic, but yet of a true biography. In reading the novels of 
Fielding, and tracing his characters, we never catch ourselves exclaim- 
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ing, “ Oh, that is very improbable, that character is much overdrawn !” 
Even his Parson Adams (perhaps the most fanciful in all his gallery 
of portraits) is nevertheless a vera effigies; and I, in my contracted 
worldly experience, could have closely paralleled that original for an 
almost incredible homeliness and simplicity of mind, and he also a 
Christian minister. It is hazardous to pronounce what character is 
improbable, what combination monstrous. The “ yarn of our life is 
so mingled,” we have all so many antagonistic and contradictory 
qualities, that that artist draws the most natural character who is not 
over anxious about its uniformity in good or evil. 

Not only, however, is Fielding distinguished by the fidelity of his 
characters, but with an almost prophetic inspiration he reveals to us 
the penetralia of the human heart, its secret and profound movements, 
with the causes and consequences of volition and action. Moreover, 
with that expanded knowledge and experience, he constantly exhibits 
a strong sympathy with his species, and which, with his great master 
(Shakespeare) he ratifies by insisting upon the redeeming presence of 
“good in things evil.” The most enlarged and the soundest in 
knowledge are ever tolerant of the defects and infirmities of others. 
So accurate, so natural, in short, are Fielding’s charts of characters, 
that it has been urged by some that he must have had his materials 
ready-made to his hands, as Defoe is said to have had with many of 
his extraordinary histories and biographies. Indeed there is little 
doubt that he had, and amply did he avail himself of his resources, 
and so has every one who has an eye in his head, and a head to con- 
coct and record all that he perceives transacting around him. The 
great book of Nature is open to us all to copy from, and all the 
human characters that we see emblazoned in works of fiction are only 
just so many copies of what the writers have witnessed in real life, as 
the same writers describe the scenery appropriate to the circumstances 
associate and congenial with the time and action of their characters. 
Every writer of fiction selects for the purpose of his story persons 
whom he has seen and noted in real life. The merit consists in caus- 
ing the persons to talk like themselves. That is the only “invention” 
in a novelist (after his plot), and very great is that invention—the 
greater, of course, the more nearly the ideas and the order of 
language harmonise with the order of character. As there is “nothing 
new under the sun” in human character ; all is but an endless system 
of permutation ; so, when we say of any newly-introduced individual 
in a novel, “ That is an original character,” it is but one more in the 
long train of beings that has hitherto escaped the graphic eye of the 
historian. It will readily be believed that there is no intention to 
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depreciate the merits of a man like Fielding ; for, after all, the seeing 
and the recording of that which we have seen constitute the talent of 
the artist ; the more faithfully, the more meritorious the transmission. 
Fielding, in his public capacity of magistrate, as well as in the 
public career he pursued, had an infinite variety of characters come 
under his notice ; and his order of mind and natural tendency being 
that of studying the evolutions of human action, the whole animus of 
his genius was directed to that order of delineation. Hence is to be 
noticed in his novels how very meagre are his descriptions of scenery, 
particularly of rural scenery. Compare them with Walter Scott's, 
whose order of mind was absolutely panoramic. Scott was a true 
poet. Fielding had very little extferna/ imagination, and even less 
fancy ; he never went out of the scenes in which he had been accus- 
tomed to move. He busied himself solely with human nature ; and 
rarely has any one turned his studies to more ample account than he. 
Its principles, and general, intimate, and remote feelings, acting under 
particular circumstances and impressions, moved him to an intense 
degree. They were ever present with him ; and, as Hazlitt has well 
observed, “‘he makes use of incident and situation only to bring out 
character.” Instances of these might be enumerated to a remarkable 
extent. In “Tom Jones” alone they recur constantly. In all the 
collisions between Squire Western and Sophia, his utter incapacity in 
the first instance to conceive that his daughter should or could fall in 
love with Tom Jones; his fury against him for daring so bold a 
flight as the aspiring to her heart; his coarse and insane denuncia- 
tions of her for daring to make her own election; his scouring the 
country after her when she has eloped, with that clever touch of the 
wild animal instinct in him ; leaving the pursuit of her (whom he most. 
loves upon earth—after himself) when he hears the cry of the hounds, 
in order that he may join in the fox-chase ; his swine-like obstinacy 
and tyranny being perfectly consistent with his love of his daughter ; 
but even that subservient to his passion for hunting. And at the 
close of the history, when matters have been cleared to the hero’s 
advantage, and he has received the consent of the Squire to claim 
his daughter’s hand, the transport of his rage upon finding that 
now that daughter has an objection of her own against the man for 
whom she formerly had asserted her right of preference in contradic- 
tion to his will, he having no idea of any will being superior to his 
own on this side of Omnipotence ; and he has, indeed, but a limited 
idea of any thing beyond the circle of his own fireside and his dog- 
kennel, in both spheres wherein he reigns autocrat. 
Again, the elegant squabbles we are entertained with between him 
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and his sister: his constantly taunting her with her defection from 
the good old Jacobite principles; all disorder, all misrule, civil or 
domestic, all inconvenience, all disagreeables, being the result of our 
importation of the “ Hanover rats.” ‘That prodigy of a so-called 
argument between them regarding Sophia’s elopement ; Miss Western’s 
assertion of her sex’s prerogative, with her reference, as an authority, 
to Milton ; and the Squire’s answer, winding up the controversy, by 
damning Milton. 

There is little doubt that the portrait of Western is a faithful one 
of a Somersetshire Squire of that age, and Fielding having resided 
among the gentry of that district for some time, he had notable . 
subjects to sketch from at full leisure. 

Then the extraordinary force of delineation in the characters of the 
Blifils ; the contempt of Mrs. B. for her husband, the captain, and 
the intensely cordial hatred, the unmitigated, the saturated disgust ot 
the captain for his wife ; his loathing of her merging into a religion ; 
the exquisitely refined satire in describing her behaviour upon re- 
ceiving the news of his sudden death, ending in the immortal epitaph 
inscribed on his tombstone, a stereotype of the conventional decency 
to be observed in those matrimonial alliances which have existed in 
loathing and ended in joy to the survivor. “ Here lies, in expectation 
of a joyful rising, the body of Captain John Blifil. London had the 
honour of his birth; Oxford of his education. His parts were an 
honour to his profession and to his country ; his life to his religion 
and human nature. He was a dutiful son, a tender husband, an 
affectionate father, a most kind brother, a sincere friend, a devout 
Christian, and a good man. His inconsolable widow hath erected 
this stone, the monument of his virtues and her affection.” The 
triumph—the climax of this polished satire—is, that every word of 
the composition comprises a falsehood. 

Again, as instances of his using “incident and situation on/y to 
bring out character,” may be noticed the scenes with Molly Seagrim, 
and the graduated preferences she shows for her several lovers. For 
Jones, through vanity ; for Philosopher Square, through mere pecu- 
niary interest ; and for Will Barnes, through instinct, as being the 
only one on a level with herself. The scenes again with Lady 
Bellaston ; the one with Sophia’s muff; but /#e one in which, to my 
-own feeling, the fine nature of Fielding comes forth, and his contempt 
is displayed for the odious insincerity of a large class in society who 
pass for very virtuous and very proper people, occurs in that scene 
in “ Joseph Andrews,” where the hero is robbed, beaten, and stripped 
by highwaymen, and left for dead by the roadside; and when 
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discovered by the stage-coach party that were passing the same way, 
the postillion having first heard his groans and insisted on dismounting 
to see what was the matter ; the consternation of the gentlemen upon 
finding that he had been robbed, and their proposing to hasten on 
immediately lest they should be robbed also. The wish of the young 
lawyer that “they had happened to have passed by without taking any 
notice, but that now they might be proved to have been last in his 
company, and that if he should die they might be called to some 
account for the murder.” The horror of the lady passenger at the 
idea of a naked and bleeding man being taken into the carriage, and 
her ordering the coachman to drive on, and, as a winding up of the 
event, the means by which he was relieved from his misery. The 
author says : “ Though there were several great-coats about the coach 
the two gentlemen complained they were cold and could not spare a 
rag, the man of wit saying, with a laugh, that ‘Charity began at 
home,’ and the coachman, who had two great-coats spread under 
him, refused to lend either lest they should be made bloody. The 
lady’s footman desired to be excused for the same reason, which the 
lady herself, notwithstanding her abhorrence of a naked man, 
approved ; and it is more than probable that poor Joseph, who 
obstinately adhered to his modest resolution of not appearing among 
the party in that state, must have perished unless the postillion (a lad 
who has since been transported for robbing a hen-roost) had volun- 
tarily stripped off a great-coat, his only garment, at the ‘same time 
swearing a great oath (for which he was rebuked by the passengers), 
‘that he would rather ride in his shirt all his life, than suffer a fellow 
creature to die in so miserable a condition.’” 

Upon numbers of such occasions as this the humane philosophy of 
this great writer is displayed, and always with so finely polished a 
vein of satire, that he is to be studied for the sake of his language 
alone, his sentences being constructed with the most perfect appro- 
priateness, without betraying the slightest appearance of effort or 
elaboration. 

The moral tendency of “‘Tom Jones” has been objected to, but 
I must honestly confess that I think with undue rigidity. That lad 
must have had from his birth but questionable 4ome examples who 
shall become enamoured of the Foundling’s vagabond career, and 
even in his disreputable alliances I do not find him to be envied in 
his successes, and on few occasions is his general character to be 
respected. Certainly Tom Jones is not mean, or treacherous, but 
open, liberal, and humane; still, withal, he is essentially a most 
commonplace fellow. 
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The character, too, of Sophia, the heroine, was doubtless formed 
upon the author’s ows ideas of female perfection. She is, of course, 
beautiful, generous, amiable in temper, dotingly fond, and constant 
to her lover. But it is to be remarked that Fielding had not the 
true lofty sense of the female character. Upon this point he as 
much depressed the higher qualities in his women as Richardson 
labours to elevate them. Fielding seems to think that the xe plus 
ultra of perfection in woman consists in implicit yielding. Alworthy 
tells Sophia that the great charm he had observed in her conduct 
was the deference she always manifested for the opinions and 
judgment of men ; and, with the exception of Alworthy himself, only 
think of the “‘men” by whom Sophia was surrounded! So glaring 
is this prejudice in Fielding, that he almost always associates any- 
thing of a learned accomplishment in women with some disgusting 
quality or propensity. Jenny, the reputed mother of Tom Jones, 
has a spice of learning ; the same accomplishment is bestowed upon 
the odious Mrs. Bennett, in his novel of ‘ Amelia.” Squire 
Western’s sister, too, would, in his day, pass for a learned woman. 
Fielding having been a gay man of the world, a reckless expensive 
one, and somewhat licentious in his habits, and consequently selfish, 
it would almost naturally follow that he was not intimate with the 
finest specimens of the female sex, and that he would eulogise those 
characters among them who would be the most subservient to his 
humours, caprices, and sensual indulgences. The most perfect 
character, therefore (selfishly speaking), that he has drawn, is the 
wife of Booth, in his novel of ‘‘ Amelia.” Dotingly fond, constant, 
forbearing, patient, uncomplaining, sacrificing all, even to her jewels 
and other personal property, pawning her clothes and furniture to 
pay his gambling debts, and this conduct on her part (which it were 
scarcely a harsh term to call imbecile) is exalted by the author 
into a moral canonization. While, on the part of Booth himself 
(in whose character Fielding is said to have portrayed his own), we 
are introduced to a man described as being passionately in love with 
his wife, not so much so however as to preclude his occasionally 
lapsing into infidelities. He is good-natured, it is true, but recklessly 
extravagant, and so regardless of her sufferings that I recollect no 
instance of a sacrifice that he makes for her comfort, while he 
graciously receives (as a duty to a higher nature) all the lavishings 
that she pours out upon him. Now, all this appears to me no more 
than selfishness on the one side, and amiable profusion on the 
other ; and really, so to speak, Amelia, upon more than one occasion, 
is weakness itself. Of the same complexion with Amelia is the 
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character of Mrs. Heartfree in the “Jonathan Wild.” Personally 
attractive, perfectly doting, and obedient, even against her reason, 
and these qualities appear to comprise the whole category of a 
woman’s perfections in Fielding’s estimation. Such are evidently the 
favourites with him ; yet the facility and even the weakness of Mrs. 
Heartfree’s judgment upon more than one occasion during her career 
exhibits her as little better than a born fool. 

But the force of Fielding’s genius lay (as already observed) in an 
acute perception of the niceties—particularly the imperfections—of 
character, with a richly gifted vein of satire. This talent always 
appears in great force whenever he has the two professions of law 
and medicine under his lash. The consultation of the doctors upon 
the cause of Blifil’s death, and their coming to the unanimous opinion 
that it is not necessary to administer medicine to him because he is 
‘ already dead, is worthy of Molitre himself ; and Voltaire could not 
with a finer pungency have described a justice of the peace than 
Fielding has done in the opening of his novel of “ Amelia.” The 
satire is keen enough, because it is true in the aged experience of 
some of us. This is the passage alluded to : “ Mr. Thrasher, however, 
the justice before whom the prisoners were now brought, had some 
few imperfections in his magistratical capacity. I own I have been 
sometimes inclined to think that this office ofa justice of peace requires 
some knowledge of the law, for this simple reason, because in every 
case which comes before him he is to judge and act according to 
law. Again, as these laws are contained in a great variety of books 
{the statutes which relate to the office of a justice of peace making 
themselves two large volumes in folio, and that part of his jurisdiction 
which is founded on the common law being disposed in a hundred 
volumes), I cannot conceive how this knowledge should be acquired 
without reading, and yet, certain it is, Mr. Thrasher never read one 
syllable of the matter. 

“This, perhaps, was a defect, but this was not all, for where mere 
ignorance is to decide a point between two litigants, it will always be 
an even chance whether it decide right or wrong. But sorry am I 
to say right was often in a much worse situation than this, and wrong 
has often had five hundred to one on his side before that magistrate, 
who, if he was ignorant of the laws of England, was yet well versed 
in the laws of nature. He perfectly well understood that fundamental 
principle laid down in the Institutes of the learned Rochefoucault, 
by which the duty of self-love is so strongly enforced, and every man 
is taught to consider himself as the centre of gravity,.and to attract 
all things thither. To speak the truth plainly, the justice was never 
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indifferent in a cause but when he could get nothing on either 
side.” 

In this same scene it is that the watchmen have always in stock, 
and at hand, a battered lantern, which they produce in every assault 
case as evidence against the prisoners. Upon occasions like this 
Fielding’s wit and humour appear to advantage ; in the latter quality 
(of humour) he was as far behind, as in the former and higher quality 
{of wit) he surpassed Smollett. Fielding’s coarser scenes of low 
humour, and his coarse description of them (those at inns for 
instance), are, to my own feeling, eenann! disagreeable, and they 
are frequently repeated. 

The peculiar vein of Fielding’s genius, that of satire, appears 
in its greatest force and lustre in his “ History of Jonathan Wild 
the Great.” For a finely and consistently-sustained vein of irony 
throughout the whole of the pretended biography of that illustrious 
thief and blood-money dealer, I think its rival will scarcely be found 
in the language. 

Having stated the thesis of his argument, that “greatness consists 
in bringing all manner of mischief on mankind, and goodness in 
removing it from them,” in contradistinction to what he amusingly 
terms the “obsolete doctrines of a set of simple fellows called, in 
derision, sages or philosophers, who have confounded the ideas of 
greatness and goodness, no two things being more distinct from each 
other,” he cites two eminent historical examples of what the world 
have deemed great in action in the characters of Alexander and 
Julius Cesar; and from these two he deduces the inference that his 
own hero, Mr. Jonathan Wild, advanced equal claims to the cogno- 
men of great. “ For instance,” he says, “in the histories of Alexander 
and Ceesar we are frequently reminded of their benevolence and gene- 
rosity. When the former had with fire and sword overrun a whole 
empire, and destroyed the lives of millions of innocent people, we are 
told, as an example of his benevolence, that he did not cut the throat 
of an old woman, and carry her daughters into captivity. And when 
the mighty Czesar had with wonderful ‘ greatness’ of mind destroyed 
the liberties of his country, and gotten all the power into his own 
hands, we receive, as an instance of his generosity, his largesses to his 
followers and tools, by whose means he had accomplished his purpose, 
and by whose assistance he was to establish it.” And so, upon this 
principle of pure selfishness, he conducts his history of Mr. Jonathan 
Wild, the thief and blood-money dealer. The steady and sedate 
manner in which he narrates an act of perfidy, treachery, or cruelty in 
his hero (and always with the epithet of “great” attached to it), 
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becomes positively humorous by the force of contrast. Upon the 
principle, too, of Shakespeare’s aphorism: “ Base things, sire, base ; 
Nature hath meal and bran, contempt and grace,” Fielding, in his 
genealogy of the Wild family, traces the great qualities in his hero to 
the renowned Wolfstan Wild, who came over with Hengist, and emi- 
nently distinguished himself at that famous festival where the Britons 
were ‘so treacherously murdered by the Saxons. “ For,” he says, 
“when the word was given, ‘ Nemet eour saxes’ (‘Take out your 
swords’), this gentleman, being a little hard of hearing, mistook the 
sound for ‘ Nemet her sacs’ (‘ Take out their purses’) ; instead, there- 
fore, of applying to the throat, he immediately applied to the pocket 
of his guest, and contented himself with taking all that he had without 
attempting his life.” 

Again, in his account of Master Jonathan’s infant life, Fielding 
gives us one of those biting sarcasms for which he is so celebrated. 
In recording the early indications of the little gentleman’s sweetness of 
temper, he says :—‘ Though he was by no means to be terrified into 
compliance, yet might he by a sugar-plum be brought to your purpose. 
Indeed, to say the truth, he was to be bribed to any thing, which 
made many say he was certainly born to be a great man.” But the 
book teems with shrewd and caustic axioms. Mr. Wild has no objec- 
tion to “borrow” of his friend, Mr. Bagshot, for it is as good a way 
of “taking” as any, and it is the “ genteelest kind of sneaking- 
budge.? 

The “force of habit,” as exemplified in the actions of his hero, 
and of his friend, Count la Ruse, the blackleg, is another example of 
Fielding’s perception of human nature and character. He says: 
“The two friends sat down to cards, a circumstance I should not 
have mentioned but for the sake of observing the prodigious force of 
habit ; for, though the Count knew, if he won ever so much from Mr. 
Wild, he should not receive a shilling, yet could he not refrain from 
packing the cards ; nor could Wild keep his hands out of his friend’s 
pockets, although he knew there was nothing in them.” The scene 
again between Wild and Bagshot upon the division of a booty that 
Bagshot has been induced to risk his neck in plundering, with Wild’s 
argument why he, who had not shared in the toil and danger, should 
nevertheless receive three-fourths of the amount for his own share, is 
a masterly satire upOn the unequal division of labour and reward in 
the great world. 

Again, Mr. Wild’s dissertation upon “ honour ”—a string of pungent 
sarcasms. His argument, also, that one feature of greatness, in worldly 
estimation, consists in the employment or non-employment of others’ 
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hands ; that, had a “ prig” as many tools as an Alexander, or a Prime 
Minister, he would be'as “ great” a man. 

Yet again, his scorn of good-natured people, who, he says, “are 
sent into the world by nature, with the same design as men put little 
fish into a pike-pond in order to be devoured by that voracious 
water-hero.” What fine sarcasm! what fine morality, too, in Mr. 
Marybone the highwayman’s contempt of the baser and meaner 
species of robbery called “ cheating,” and which he calls “robbery 
within the law.” 

And (to crown all) in summing up the character of his hero, like an 
orthodox biographer, after that hero has consummated his last act of 
“greatness,” and in the way, as our historian says, all should do, 
whom the world styles “ great ”—by quitting this world for the next 
at Tyburn, he winds up with a choice selection of his axioms upon 
worldly conduct and wisdom, found in his study after his decease, 
and which are so many concentrated drops of the keenest irony. In 
short, the whole work is, I should think, one of the acutest and most 
stinging satires ever penned. 

Those readers who are unacquainted with Fielding’s “ Miscel- 
lanies ” will find their time agreeably spent in reading that very 
original Record, his “Journey from this World to the Next,” his 
“Essay on Nothing,” his satirical papers upon the “ Chrysippus, or 
Golden Guinea, proposed to be read before the Royal Society,” and 
especially in the last of his productions, the diary he kept during his 
voyage, to Lisbon, where he died. 

The best of all—as I believe it was the precursor of all our dra- 
matic burlesques, “ Tom Thumb the Great,”—was written by Fielding. 
The original edition, accompanied by copious illustrative notes in 
burlesque, is extremely amusing. 

Smollett’s first, and, beyond all comparison, his best novel, is 
“ Roderick Random ;” whether it be received in point of force and 
completeness of character, apart from extravagance and incongruity, 
or of coherence and propriety of design in its plot, or, lastly, of 
vividness and vigour in the scenic descriptions. The story itself 
exhibits the career of a friendless orphan, with no very exalted 
principle, exposed to the snares and pit-falls of the knavish world. 
Roderick is not a gentleman born, he has no pretensions to be styled 
a gentleman either in his habits or deportment, and consequently the 
author has, with perfect consistency, supported his character throughout. 
But Roderick is not a gentleman at /ear/, and this appears to me a 
crying defect in the book. It was not called for that the hero of the 
story, who is described as a raw-boned, uncouth lad, that had never 
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derived the early benefit of one hour’s social polish or example, 
should suddenly, upon entering the world, conduct himself in such a 
manner as to be a pattern to his species for chivalrous and elegant 
deportment ; but, as the hero of a story, he should scarcely be dis- 
tinguished for meanness, and still less for ingratitude and unkindness. 
Roderick’s treatment of Strap (who has infinitely the finer nature of 
the two) is rarely what it should be, and often what it should not be, for 
he is under constant obligations to Strap, yet he always assumes to 
be the higher being, and at times he behaves towards him with 
positive brutality. His deportment towards his mistress, Narcissa, 
is that of a man acquainted with women only under the most de- 
grading of positions, while his proposal to marry an old woman, 
solely for money, sinks him at once to the level of a mere scoundrel, 
and, what is worse, a sordid scoundrel. Such a character, it is true, 
is often heard of in real life; but such a character is scarcely fit 
to be the hero of a story, the more especially as we constantly 
encounter beggings of the question in his favour, and that, upon the 
whole, we are called upon to receive and to congratulate him upon 
his final triumph, and the respectable position he has attained in 
society. 

It is of no use to mince the matter ; nothing could make Roderick 
Random respectable with such qualifications to form the ground- 
work of his moral nature. If Smollett designed to represent a purely 
commonplace character, with a considerable portion of very base 
alloy in it, and without reference to the moral canons in romance 
composition, he has eminently succeeded in his construction of that 
of Roderick Random, but, to repeat, such a one is not a subject for 
heroic life. F 

But Smollett’s talent lay in vigorous descriptions of broad humour, 
whether in person, character, action, or scenery, and in these it may 
be said he has been surpassed by few. The scenes he had witnessed 
in life he described in the broadest sunlight of vividness. He had 
been a surgeon on board of a man-of-war, and every portion of. his 
novels that have any reference to the seaman or a seafaring life may 
be given in upon evidence and sworn to. The whole scene on board 
the man-of-war is as minute and true as a Dutch painting. Smollett’s 
language, moreover, is admirably adapted for humorous description, 
being natural, easy, concise, and home-striking to the point. He 
likewise possesses amazing power in narrations of terrific adventure, 
as, witness the forest scene with the robbers in “‘ Count Fathom.” And 
for his humour, all the night adventures in inns may be quoted. 
What can surpass in drollery of thought his making one of the land- 
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ladies rush forth upon an occasion of alarm, installed in that - never- 
described article of her husband’s wardrobe, with the wrong side 
before? The humour of the circumstance may surely plead for this. 
allusion to it. All the scenes with Captain Weasel, and in the 
waggon, together with multitudes of others that might be recalled, 
proclaim him a farcist of the highest order. 

Of sentiment, delicacy, and refinement; above all, refinement of 
the heart, if Smollett possessed and exhibited any in his personal 
associations in the world, he cared little to exemplify them in his. 
writings ; for in these qualifications his heroes are positively naught ;. 
his heroines are distilled mawkishness, and his subordinate women 
(when unpleasant) are awful. His common, inferior characters, when 
good, have a fine rough and sturdy perfection about them. Rode- 
rick’s uncle, Lieutenant Bowling, is a man to take to one’s heart. 
For correctness, as well as consistency, that character may stand 
“ unbonneted ” before any one that has been described in ancient or 
modern fiction. It is nature herself; and nature in rough, unhewn 
simplicity and goodness. The character, too, of Strap is, I believe, 
quite as accurately as it is humourously drawn. If a romantic 
attachment such as he manifests for Roderick be questioned in the 
great working-day world of real life, I can only say that I could 
formerly have quoted a parallel to the friendly devotion of that 
simple-hearted barber. ‘The remonstrance that he makes to his 
friend, when he offers to pawn everything he has in the world—even 
his razors—to assist him in his necessities, is at once touching 
and humourous, and (as it should be) more touching even than 
humourous. 

The novel of “ Peregrine Pickle” is a farce compared with the 
one just alluded to. The scenes, adventures, and dramatis persone 
are all surcharged, and sometimes offensively. Added to which, the 
author has again committed a gross violation of propriety, as well as 
of Nature herself, in detailing the character of his hero. His 
intention in the story was to represent the career of a wild, head- 
strong, unbridled, and dissolute youth. From his early years, 
therefore, when he is a termagant at school, up to the period when 
he has. exhausted every resource, and is tamed and in prison, the 
reckless debauché is represented with no common force—and perhaps 
truth. All appears natural and consistent; but the author has. 
endeavoured to incorporate with a character grossly and wantonly 
irregular and unprincipled, a sentiment of profound and sincere /ove ; 
and so little appreciation, or even knowledge, of the highest order 
of the passion can Smollett himself have ever attained to, that he 
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has made his hero attempt an act the most injurious in this world 
that man can commit towards woman, and that act towards the 
woman that he professes to adore with no common fervour. It is not 
to be denied that a man of confirmed irregular habits may be guilty of 
many inconsistencies and infidelities in his intercourse with a woman 
whom, after all, he prefers beyond her whole sex; but one would 
doubt whether even a demon would, or could, commit the incon- 
gruity of ruining the woman he “distractedly loved ;” and no 
ordinary pains have been taken to impress upon the reader that 
Peregrine really loved Emilia. But the mistake all lies in the accepta- 
tion and the application of that term, “love.” The love that Peregrine 
professed for Emilia should be called by some other name. His 
was the selfishness of the grossest sensuality ; it was not esteem, it 
was not respect, it was not admiration, and it was anything but 
gratitude. The highest order of love is—granted—coexistent with 
exclusive selfishness ; but it is a selfishness for, and in behalf of the 
other self. No human being has really loved, who does not recog- 
nise, or who would deny this principle. Hear what the Magician of 
the heart says, the great Apostle of true love, who has written as no 
man ever wrote upon the /oliness of the passion. Our inspired 


Willie thus decrees :— 
Love is not love, 

Which alters when it alteration finds, 
Or bends with the remover to remove. 
Oh no! it is an ever fixed mark, 
That looks on tempests and is never shaken ; 
It is the’star to every wandering bark, 
Who’s worth’s unknown, although his height be taken. 
Love’s not Time’s fool, though rosy lips and cheeks 
Within his bending sickle’s compass come ; 
Love alters not with his brief hours and weeks, 
But bears it out even to the edge of doom. 

If this be error, and upon me proved, 

I never writ, nor no man ever loved. 


To return, then, what are we to say of the woman who would 
enter the same atmosphere with a man who had acted towards her 
in the way that Peregrine did towards Emilia? This, unques- 
tionably, is the most objectionable portion of the book; and is 
quite as inconsistent, as it is opposed to all delicacy of feeling, high 
sentiment, and true self-respect. There is no intention here to cant 
about virtue and morality, but when we read such an opinion as this 
appended to an edition of the works, that “the thoughtless and 
imprudent may peruse this novel with advantage and improvement,” 
one naturally asks, ‘“ Which portion of the book ?” “ The thoughtless 
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and the imprudent” can with very little “advantage” contemplate 
the hero’s career (however much he may at times have suffered for 
his delinquencies), since they find him, after all, respectable and 
respected—respected only because he has become rich, and (as the 
old stories say) “married, and lived very happy afterwards.” No 
useful lesson is, therefore, in all this ; but, on the contrary, much to 
mislead these same “thoughtless and imprudent ” readers. 

Another disagreeable feature in Smollett’s literary character is, that 
he is gross and prurient in his language. In many of his descrip- 
tions he rushes into a splay-footed coarseness that is extremely 
revolting. He goes beyond his brief in stating his case with nature : 
he will not merely “ call a spade a spade,” but we have more than 
enough dirt upon the spade superadded. He is gratuitously nasty. 
He frolics in obscenity, and (as Shakespeare’s Cleopatra says of 
Antony—but in another sense) “ His delights are dolphin-like ; they 
show his back above the element he lives in.” At the same time, in 
these passages he directly amends the axiom of Pope, that “ Want 
of decency’s a want of sense,” for it must be allowed that they 
exhibit considerable humour. 

It has been said that “ Peregrine Pickle ” is “farcical” in character, 
as compared with “ Roderick Random.” In the first instance, that of 
Mrs. Pickle (Peregrine’s mother) is so ; nevertheless, it is recorded to 
be a copy from nature; and we all know what vagaries nature will 
commit. _Mr. Gamaliel Pickle’s first proposal of marriage to the lady 
of his choice is an amusing burlesque upon the constitutional reserve 
and parsimonious employment of words characteristic of commercial 
intercourse—and so Mr. Pickle bids for a wife, as he would for a 
cargo of wine, or a freight of cotton. This is his idea of epistolary 
ardour in a proposal of marriage :— 

To Miss Molly Appleby,—Madam, Understanding you have a parcel of heart, 
warranted sound, to be disposed of, shall be willing to treat for said commodity 
upon reasonable terms. Doubt not shall agree forsame. Shall wait of you for 


further information, when and where you shall appoint. This, the needful, from 
yours, GAMALIEL PICKLE. 


Almost all the other characters in the book are equally overcharged. 
That of the Physician, spouting Greek and liberty, in which character 
he intended to lampoon Dr. Akenside, is quite in character with the 
others, for caricature ; and not the least though most ludicrous part 
he performs being the celebrated entertainment he gives, after the 
manner of the ancient Romans, to the French Marquis, the Italian 
Count, and the German Baron, Peregrine and Pallett being of the 
party. The horrible conglomeration of ingredients in the dishes ; the 
VoL. VIII., N.S. 1872. PP 
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torture and polite constraint of the foreign guests ; the description of 
Pallett’s countenance upon tasting the first spoonful of assafeetida 
soup ; sitting fixed and staring, like a leaden River-god, with the 
liquor flowing out of both corners of his mouth ; and upon recovering 
his breath, his natural exclamation,—“ Lord ! what beastly fellows 
those Romans were !” The whole deportment indeed of Pallett, the 
scene of his confinement and escape from the prison in Paris 
—quite unquotable; but notwithstanding, as ludicrous as it is 
unquotable. 

The very different manner in which the two men, old Pickle, and 
Commodore Trunnion conduct themselves (and so perfectly in 
character) under the dominion of their wives ; the ox-like patience and 
endurance of Pickle, and the bearish growls of Trunnion. But all 
the seamen are farcically perfect. The furious, tornado-blasphemies 
of the Commodore ; the satirical humour and sly delight in chaffing 
his commander, in Lieutenant Hatchway ; with the obtuse and stolid 
indifference of that fine moon-calf, Tom Pipes, who is the most 
perfectly artistic character of them all. Surely, such a crew of 
originals never were collected together, or more vigorously de- 
lineated. 

The first scene at the inn, ending with Pipes’s usual song, and his 
style of delivering it,—so true to the class of character :— 

Fixing his eyes upon an ostrich’s egg that depended from the ceiling, and 
without once moving them from that object, performing the whole cantata 
in a voice that seemed to be the joint issue of an Irish bag-pipe and 
a sow-gelder’s horn; the Commodore, Lieutenant, and landlord all joining in 
the chorus. 


Again the whole party leaguing to worry old Trunnion into the 
match with Mrs. Grizzle,—their leaving him alone with her ; his sitting 
in an agony of suspense, as if every moment he dreaded the dissolu- 
tion of the world; her expostulation and reproaches for his 
inhumanity and indifference; with his tender acquiestence in her 
love-distress—“ Zounds! what would the woman have? Let the 
parson do his office when he wool ; here I am, ready to be reeved in 
the matrimonial block, d’ye see, and d all nonsensical palaver.” 
But no description in the whole book surpasses that of Trunnion and 
his party proceeding to church on his matrimonial cruise. In 
rampant extravagance it equals the wildest of O’Keefe’s farces. It 
will be a good specimen to quote, as showing Smollett’s passion for 
caricature in his descriptions :— 





The fame of this extraordinary conjunction spread all over the county; and on 
the day appointed for their espousals, the church was surrounded by an incon- 
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ceivable multitude. The Commodore, to give a specimen of his gallantry, by the 
advice of his friend Hatchway resolved to appear on horseback on the grand 
occasion, at the head of his male attendants, whom he had rigged with the 
white shirts and black caps formerly belonging to his barge’s crew; and he 
bought a couple of hunters for the accommodation of himself and his lieutenant. 
With this equipment, then, he set out from the garrison for the church, after 
having despatched a messenger to apprise the bride that he and his company 
were mounted. He had put on, in honour of his nuptials, his best coat of blue 
broadcloth, cut by a tailor of Ramsgate, and trimmed with five dozen of brass 
buttons, large and small; his breeches were of the same piece, fastened at the 
knees with large bunches of tape; his waistcoat was of red plush, lapelled with 
green velvet, and garnished with vellum holes ; his boots bore an infinite resem- 
blance, both in colour and shape, to a pair of leathern buckets ; his shoulder was 
graced with a broad buff belt, from whence depended a huge hanger, with a hilt 
like that of a back-sword; and on each side of his pommel appeared a rusty 
pistol, rammed in a case covered with bearskin. 


The bride’s party having arrived first at the church, the lady 
begins to manifest some uneasiness on account of the non-appearance 
of her future lord. At length a servant is despatched to quicken his 
pace. The narrative continues :— 


The valet having rode something more than a mile, espied the whole troop 
disposed in a long field, crossing the road obliquely, and headed by the bride- 
groom and his friend Hatchway ; who, finding himself hindered by a hedge from 
proceeding further in the same direction, fired a pistol and stood over to the other 
side, making an obtuse angle with the line of his former course, and the rest of 
the squadron followed his example; keeping always in the rear of each other like 
a flight of wild geese. Surprised at this strange method of journeying, 
the messenger came up, and told the Commodore that the lady and her 
company expected him in the church, where they had tarried a consider- 
able time, and were beginning to be very uneasy at his delay; and therefore 
desired that he would proceed with more expedition. To this message 
Mr. Trunnion replied: ‘Hark ye, brother, don’t you see we make all possible 
speed? Go back, and tell those who sent you, that the wind has shifted 
since we weighed anchor, and that we are obliged to make very short trips 
in tacking, by reason of the narrowness of the channel ; and that as we lie within 
six points of the wind, they must make allowance for variation and lee-way.” 
“Lord, Sir!’ said the valet, ‘‘what occasion have you to go zig-zag in that 
manner? Do but clap spurs to your horses, and ride straight forward, and I’ll 
engage you shall be at the church-porch in less time than a quarter of an hour.” 
“What! right in the wind’s eye ?” answered the Commodore; ‘* Ahey! brother, 
where did you learn your navigation? Hawser Trunnion is not to be taught at 
this time of day how to lie his course, or keep his reckoning, And, as for you, 
brother, you best know the trim of your own frigate.”—Well, the courier finding 
that he had to do with people who would not easily be persuaded out of their own 
opiniong, returns to the church, and assuages the palpitating anxiety of the 
expectant Mrs, Grizzle. 


Then follows the scene of the hunt, with the bolt the two steeds 


make after the hounds; flying across fields with incredible speed, 
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overleaping hedges and ditches; the Lieutenant being quickly 
unshipped in a clover-field ; the Commodore ruefully eyeing him 
askance, as he rushes by on his flying courser ; his taking the five- 
barred gate, holding on all the while by his horse’s mane ; losing his 
hat and wig ; and finally coming in at the death, in that dismantled 
plight, to the roaring astonishment of the sportsmen. The whole 
scene is a piece of outrageous painting ; but it would barely escape 
the querulous criticism of some practical and prudish reviewers 
that might be named of the present day. . 

The account of the wedding supper, although not less amusing, 
may be fairly thought to range within the rules of probability ; at 
all events, it does not widely “o’erstep the modesty of ‘ nautical’ 
nature.” — 

The parson [says Smollett] was prevailed upon to perform the ceremony within 
the garrison, which all that day was adorned with flags and pendants displayed ; 
and at night illuminated by the direction of Hatchway, who also ordered the 
peteraroes to be fired as the marriage knot was tied. Neither were the other 
parts neglected by this ingenious contriver, who produced undeniable proofs of 
his elegance and art in the wedding supper, which had been committed to his 
management and direction. This genial banquet was entirely composed of sea 
dishes. A huge pillaw, consisting of a large piece of beef sliced, a couple of 
fowls, and half a peck of rice, smoked in the middle of the board ; a dish of hard 
fish swimming in oil, appeared at each end, the sides being furnished with a mess 
of that savoury composition known by the name of lobscouse, and a plate of 
salmagundy. The second course displayed a goose of monstrous magnitude, 
flanked with two guinea-hens, a pig barbecued, a hock of salt pork in the midst 
of a pease-pudding, a leg of mutton roasted, with potatoes, and another boiled, 
with yams. The third service was mage up with a loin of fresh pork with apple 
sauce, a kid smothered with onions, and a terrapin baked in the shell; and last 
of all, a prodigious sea-pye was presented, with an infinite volume of pancakes 
and fritters. That everything might be answerable to the magnificence of this 
delicate feast, he had provided vast quantities of strong beer, flip, rambo, and 
burnt brandy ; with plenty of Barbadoes water for the ladies; and hired all the 
fiddles within six miles, who, with the addition of a drum, meres, and Welsh 
harp, regaled the guests with a most melodious concert. 


It appears to me that in the design and execution of the “ Peregrine 
Pickle,” Smollett had performed his task, as it were, in the flush of 
excitement after the success of his ‘‘ Roderick Random.” The occu- 
pation of writing it must have been a sort of hock-holiday with him, 
for it is the very Saturnalia of his intellect. 

His “‘ Adventures of Count Fathom” is a description of the career of 
a hideous and perhaps an anomalous scoundrel. The same tendency to 
exaggerate both incident and character pervades all Smollett’s novels. 
He seems to write under the stimulus of brandy. It is the nature 
and fancy of madness. The atmosphere of atrocity that surrounds 
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the principal character and his associates in the “Count Fathom ” is 
so black and stifling, and their features are so horrible, that one’s 
imagination takes refuge almost in contempt in order to relieve itself 
of the disgust they have excited. At the same time it must be owned 
that there are points in the work which answer to the stimulated ener- 
gies of an undoubtedly powerful mind by nature. Such, for example, 
is the scene in the cottage in the forest with the robbers already 
referred to, the story of the seduction, the swindler who assumes the 
character of an English country squire, and, lastly, the fine irony in 
the hero’s address to the land of his forefathers upon his landing on 
her shores. No one of Smollett’s works, or indeed of any other 
writer of fiction that I am acquainted with, contains stronger 
specimens of real power in invention and language, than this 
exhibits. 

“The Adventures of Sir Launcelot Greaves” is another example 
of his exaggerating propensity, but with so little interest to redeem 
its defects that it is scarcely worthy of the author’s genius. 

In “The Adventures of an Atom” his eulogists have hinted at a 
comparison between his talent in allegory and satire, and those of 
Rabelais and Dean Swift. Comparative criticism is frequently 
hazardous, yet it is a favourite mode, because it is a short and easy 
one of doing a good office for a writer whom his eulogist wishes to 
elevate. Smollett had not one tithe of the wit of Swift ; he had it is 
true as much descriptive humour, and, as for imagination with satire, 
the poetry of satire by allegory, Rabelais’ genius was itself Gargantu- 
esque inthecomparison withSmollett’s. “The Adventuresof an Atom” 
is a political satire. Smollett, it is said, had been a Whig and turned 
Tory, or vice versé, and felt himself unduly neglected. In this satire, 
therefore, he ruthlessly cuts right and left, like a mad Malay, old 
friends, and .new foes, high and low, George the Second and the 
Duke of Cumberland, the heads of the Whig party, whom he 
denounced for a set of sordid knaves, even the great Earl Hardwicke 
he calls “the wisest man and the greatest cipher ;” the Tories, Bute 
and Mansfield, though panegyrised, are exposed to his spleen. In 
short he had become desperate, and ran a muck through the ranks of 
both parties. 

The work I shall name last, because one of his most pleasant, is 
“The Adventures of Humphry Clinker.” It contains the least of 
his extravagance, and it has all the natural ease of a real diary. The 
idea of making the cynical, peevish, and hypochondriacal Matthew 
Bramble, in the outset of his journey to London querulous and 
snarling at every trifle that crosses him and satisfied with nothing, 
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gradually warming into geniality as he becomes chafed with the 
moving scenes of the town life, and at length ending in a social and 
even cheerful human being, was a happy contrivance of the author. 
The character of Bramble, it is true, is not an original one, but it is 
an agreeable variety of an old acquaintance. Miss Tabitha, too, is 
a second brewing of the already familiar crab-juice and frosty-souled 
spinster ; but Humphry and his sweetheart, Winifred, are all but 
perfect in their class, while Lismahago is the glory of the whole 
company, and he seems to have been introduced by the author for 
the sole purpose and pleasure of keeping up the ball of his talent for 
broad humour 'and inveterate caricature. There are some scenes in 
this novel in which this gaunt personage is concerned that have 
never been surpassed in absolute abandonment and defying contempt 
of all the conventional rules of strait-laced propriety. 

The character of Lismahago is, perhaps, the most consistently 
preserved of all Smollett’s portraitures, is a sort of Scotch Don 
Quixote ; and, in conclusion, the filth and nastiness in the book 
are positively miraculous, 

Few writers of narrative fiction have succeeded in dramatic 
literature, for the reason that in the drama action should be the 
moving and even predominant feature, and description the casual 
and subordinate, which assumes so attractive a quality in narrative 
composition. Smollett made two or three unsuccessful attempts as 
a dramatic writer. His tragedy of “The Regicide,” written at the 
early age of eighteen or nineteen, contains some superior composition, 
and his farce of “The Reprisal” exhibits his humorous talent to 
advantage in the several characters of an Irishman, a Scotchman, a 
Frenchman, and an English sailor : the piece, however, wanted varied 
incident, and more rapid movement in the scenes and the action. 

Notwithstanding all that his partial biographers may urge in behalf 
of Smollett’s generosity of disposition and exalted independence of 
mind, numerous instances in the course of his literary career indicate 
that he was swayed by the most vehement prejudices, and these he 
vented in all the virulent and acrid spirit of injured self-love. As he 
was inferior to Fielding in intellectual elegance and refinement— 
meaning more especially the refinement of wit, in which Smollett was 
by no means distinguished ; so it must be acknowledged that he 
surpassed his contemporary in broad humour and forcible painting : 
mental strength, merging into coarseness, was his prevailing charac- 
teristic : in /rwe sentiment and feeling he was as dry as a chalk-pit. But 
take the two men socially—in their domestic intellectualities, and I 
think there can be no question as to which we should resort to for the 
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delight of familiar companionship. Fielding must have possessed a 
most sweet and loveable nature, and we may be sure of this if we had 
no other proofs in indication than the way in which he always speaks 
of children. The children scenes in “ Amelia” are lovely, to say 
nothing of that immortal piece of sentiment and feeling in the 
“Tom Jones” of the infant foundling when first discovered in bed, 
holding the finger of Mr. Alworthy. Fielding had an immense 
development of sympathy, and this he manifested quite as much in 
bitter irony, as in earnest and sincere language, like a late first-rate 
wit of our own age (I mean Douglas Jerrold), who, however he 
may be thought to be a bitter and cynical satirist—especially towards 
the women—the sensible women know that they possessed no truer 
friend and champion, and this because he lampooned the fools among 
them and their inane frivolities. But, as Vanburgh has well said in 
his comedy of the “Relapse,” “We should never bestow our 
pity on those who take pains for our contempt. Pity those 
whom nature abuses, but never those who abuse nature. Besides, 
the town would be robbed of one of its chiefest diversions, if 
it should become a crime to laugh at a fool.” I profess myself so 
earnest and sincere a champion for the just position, and for the just 
privileges of women in society, that I can keep no terms with the 
wilfully exacting, the frivolous, and the inane among them. I willingly 
accept women as my equals in all properties ; I am therefore equally 
austere towards their defects, as I am with my own or with the 
asinisms of my own sex. ‘There can be no true equality so long as 
one party claims mental reserves in their own favour. And this I 
take to be the principle of the satirist to whom I have just alluded. 
Douglas Jerrold was hard upon the silly and the selfish of the female 
sex (and, upon my life, some among them are as selfish as they are 
silly), but the poor and the friendless women, and those “ who have 
none to help” them, ever met with his support and sympathy. If 
“The Story of a Feather,” and “ The St. Giles and St. James” display 
no confirmations of this, then proof is a fallacy, and hypocrisy walks 
in golden sandals. 

The remainder space of this essay must be employed com- 
pressedly in awarding honour to the timely eminent Lawrence 
Sterne. 

There is more originality of manner, and more mannerism in his 
originality ; more sudden and unaffected strokes of nature, and more 
palpable affectation ; more genuinely idiomatical power, and conver- 
sational ease in his style, and more constrained and far-fetched attempts 
to be unconstrained and easy, than in any eminent classical writer of 
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our language that I am acquainted with. When I speak of Sterne’s 
“ originality,” I would merge it rather in an oddness of manner, a bold 
and self-satisfied eccentricity (for no writer was ever on better terms 
with himself than Sterne), than any new range of thought or invention, 
for much of his manner, much of his thought, and much of his oddity 
are referable to wits and writers that had gone before him. Rabelais’ 
“History of Gargantua,” and Burton’s “ Anatomy of Melancholy” 
must have been his literary household gods. His imitations (I will 
not say plagiarisms) of Rabelais are most palpable. 

His strokes of nature and pathos frequently reach the very seat of 
feeling and true sentiment, but he did not always know when to leave 
well alone. He sometimes spoils all by an artificial dilation, an anti- 
climax. He will run a description of a pathetic scene into trifling, as 
if he himself had thrust his tongue into his cheek (as Garrick, when 
he had uttered the curse in “ Lear”), and was laughing at the effect he 
had produced ; or, on the other hand, if he have achieved a piece of 
fine sentiment, he will strive to make it more fine by a miserable 
artifice. For one example in evidence of the former, the reader may 
be referred to Trim’s account of Master Bobby Shandy’s death, which 
ends in burlesque; and for the latter, to the passage about the 
“ accusing” and the “ recording angel” in the story of Le Fevre—a 
story which, for exquisite and simple pathos, I should think is without 
a rival in the language. Any writer might be allowed to think with 
complacency of his own talent who had so told that tender tale. As 
another example of his artifice (by which I mean that he himself did 
not consistently accompany in feeling what he was putting down), I 
would refer to the story of “‘ Maria,” in “The Sentimental Journey,” 
and which, in modern language, would be called “twaddle ;” to the 
account also of the “Dead Ass,” and to that of the ass with his 
panniers in the “Tristram Shandy,” the chief portion of which is 
excellent, both in sense and diction. The amusing gravity of his 
reason why he would rather hold conversation with an ass than with 
any other animal is a complete specimen of that mixture of nature and 
art, truth and artifice, that we constantly encounter in Sterne. “In 
truth,” he says, “it is the only creature of all the classes of beings 
below me with whom I can do this ; for parrots, jackdaws, &c., I can 
never exchange a word with them, nor with apes, &c., for pretty near 
the same reason ; they act by rote, as the others speak by it, and 
equally make me silent; nay, my dog and my cat, though I value 
them both (and for my dog, he would speak if he could), yet, some- 
how or other, they neither of them possess the talents for conversation , 
I can make nothing of a discourse with them beyond the proposition, 
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the reply, and the rejoinder, but with an ass I can commune for 
ever.” 

The conversational ease of Sterne’s style is at times perfect ; it is 
brisk, felicitous, brief, and idiomatic. Nothing can be finer than the 
dialogues between Mr. Shandy and Dr. Slop, with those inimitably 
humourous parenthetical objections now and then thrown in, like 
hand-grenades, by Uncle Toby, so effectually checking and discon- 
certing the self-satisfied garrulity of the others; the ‘“ excommuni- 
cation” scene; and when the Doctor begins to read the Pope’s 
curse, Uncle Toby throwing back his head, and giving a monstrous, 
long, loud “‘ Wh—e—w !” with that magnificent comment at the close 
of it—‘ ‘I declare,’ quoth my Uncle Toby, ‘my heart would not let 
me curse the devil himself with so much bitterness.’ ‘ He is the 
father of curses,’ replied Dr. Slop. ‘So am not I,’ replied my uncle. 
‘But he is cursed and damned already to all eternity,’ replied Dr. 
Slop. ‘I am sorry for it,’ quoth my uncle Toby.” 

The eccentricities of manner in Sterne are, no doubt, frequently 
amusing ; but, as eccentricities, they almost as frequently bring their 
annoyances with them. The wayward ramblings in the story of “ Tris- 
tram Shandy ;” the unlooked for jerks, dislocations, and digressions ; 
the never knowing when and where to have him, convey much more 
the air of preparation and artifice, not to say of affectation, than a 
naturally inconsequent and unconstrained manner. Moreover, it will 
be difficult to discern anything beyond mere eccentricity (with the 
affectation of it) in those sudden chapters of one and two lines only, 
and even chapters about nothing at all. Such gyrations of the fancy 
are, at all events, easy of invention, and as futile as easy. 

But the most objectionable feature in this author is the unpleasant 
way in which he selects subjects connected with the infirmities of our 
nature to joke upon, and even to ridicule with ungenial hardness. I 
allude especially to the early accounts of Mrs. Shandy. One can 
tolerate and laugh at his impudent inuendos, and sly, roguish insinua- 
tions—the more of such the merrier, for we have not too much of 
these carnivals of the fancy in the present day ; but there are feelings 
connected with our nature in its weakness, and in its painful prostra- 
tions, that are much too sacred to be made the subjects of ribald 
jests, chapter after chapter; for it is not a passing joke and 
away ; but there are numbers of pages of it. This it is that 
induces the suspicion (with the other reasons adduced) that in 
Sterne’s mental composition, sentiment, real sentiment, senti- 
ment of the heart (not professional sentiment), was, after all, but a 
skin-deep affair with him. Nay, indeed, to speak sincerely, it is 
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difficult to avoid the impression that there was a prodigious deal of 
talky-talk, with no parsimonious infusion of what the French call 
“ plague,” and his natives, “ blarney,” in his sentimentality. 

His wit, however, if it be artificial, as some critics have pronounced 
it, is nevertheless most poignant; and his vein of humour dry, 
sarcastic, and quite his own, His principal characters, too, are said 
to be traceable in their ground work elsewhere. Possibly; but I 
protest that I am ignorant of the quarry whence they were extracted ; 
and sure I am, that in the remodelling, and the grouping, he has all 
but made them his own. And surely no one will deny that Corporal 
Trim is an original ; if so, where is his prototype? Who has ever 
produced anything comparable or at all like his report of his visit to 
the dying Le Fevre? Here is Trim’s practical illustration of the 
Fifth Commandment :— 


‘¢ Pr’ythee, Trim,” quoth my father, “ what dost zou mean by ‘ honouring thy 
father and thy mother?’” ‘‘ Allowing them, an’ please your honour, three half- 
pence a day out of my pay when they grow old.” ‘And didst thou do that, 
Trim?” said Yorick, ‘‘He did indeed,” replied my uncle Toby. “Then, 
Trim,” said Yorick, springing out of his chair, and taking the corporal by the 
hand, “ thou art the best commentator upon that part of the Decalogue; and I 
honour thee more for it, Corporal Trim, than if thou hadst had a hand in the 
Talmud itself.” 


Uncle Toby, however, is the favourite of all the characters, and 
naturally so; for he is one of Nature’s own gentlemen—gentle in 
every thought and action. His apostrophe to the fly—a piece of 
truth in the abstract, but in the reality another example of the 
author’s artifice ; for, in his vocation, Uncle Toby would have hewn 
up a fellow creature, and sent him shrieking out of life ; and yet 
could be very considerate towards the feelings of a blue-bottl— 
not to say that this is unnatural; we all are inconsistent creatures, 
and surrounded with artifice and conventionalities. But Uncle 
Toby’s character is finely sustained throughout. Witlr his simple, 
plain-sailing sense, and with those interjectional comments of his 
during their conversations, uttered between the whiffs of his pipe, 
he keeps up a running satire upon, and upsets the pedantic book- 
learning of his formal-minded and prosing brother. It will be 
recollected that he makes but one speech through the whole book, 
and that is his famous apology for wishing a continuance of the 
war. And in his love-campaign with the Widow Wadman he is the 
same unsophisticated, unsuspicious, natural being. The pretty 
widow’s generalship, together with her long-range artillery, proved 
too heavy metal for the redoubt of the captain’s heart to withstand ; 
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and who, indeed, ought to have held out against so fair a daughter of 
Eve? This portion of the book is one of the most humorous— 
quietly humorous, and well-sustained scenes that ever was penned. 
Of his bowling-green and his fortifications, his sieges and his mortars, 
his field-pieces, and his jack-boots stuffed with tobacco, to puff away 
at the enemy ; they are amusing enough, and part and parcel of his 
simplicity of nature ; but, indeed, both he and Trim, in this scene of 
their career, come rather under the denomination of childish than 
child-like in their evolutions. 

Dear Uncle Toby! thou art a most divine-hearted and unoffending 
creature ; and one towards whom it were quite as easy to commit a 
violence—either in word or deed—as against the loveliest emanation 
of Universal Benevolence. We will give thy author all the merit due, 
and our gratitude into the bargain, for having imagined and produced 
so sweet a character ; but when we are informed (as we have been) 
that Shakespeare never originated so perfect a character as Uncle 
Toby, we naturally pause, and call up in review before “ the mind’s 
eye” Mr. Justice Shallow and Master Slender ; Sir Andrew Ague- 
cheek and Malyolio; and if these were all sunk in the sea of 
oblivion, we would take our stand upon immortal Sir John Falstaff 
alone. One would avoid committing oneself with a real opinion 
upon reading these small pickthankings of the greatest imaginative 
intellect that the world has yet produced. 

Uncle Toby is ¢He character always recurred to when thinking or 
talking of this admirable work; but Iam not quite sure that Mr. 
Shandy is not the most original and consistent, as well as artistical 
invention of the whole company. He is a perfect specimen of an old 
married bachelor : formal in body, formal in mind, and restless in 
both ; a mere compilation upon the thoughts and actions of his pre- 
decessors. Mr. Shandy is a personification of rule and precedent. 
He would as soon reverse the common law of all nature, as he would 
an opinion of the most obsolete classic. His notions of marriage are 
comprehended in the one idea of having ason to continue the 
Shandy generation ; and he has no other idea of Mrs. Shandy than 
that she is to fulfil her destiny in giving himason. As for Mrs. 
Shandy herself, she has not a single opinion in opposition to her 
husband,—except the good old orthodox one, of being paramount 
when women are in that blessed state those “wish to be who love 
their lords.” But we are never let into the secret that Mrs. Shandy 
does “love her lord.” She is his wife by ecclesiastical and civil law, 
and no more. She never contradicts him—even upon the momentous 
question of Master Tristram being breeched ; and which dialogue 
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(by the way) is eminently characteristic of that unique couple. Most 
methodical and one-sided is the conduct of the debate; Mr. Shandy 
suggesting the most fit materials and fashions, and Mrs. Shandy 
coinciding implicitly in every one of them. 

If we consider the “ Tristram Shandy ” as an integral production ; or 
even if we balance its defects against its merits, we must come to the 
conclusion that it is a work of uncommon versatility, and as uncommon 
vigour of talent in that versatility. The wit does not fail before the 
humour; nor the pathos before the homely narrative; while the 
characteristic development in the whole dramatis persone soars overt 
all in triumphant perfection. But Sterne, I suspect, will always be 
more remembered for his vagaries and eccentricities, than for the 
more staid, and the deeper effusions of his genius ; and this is unfor- 
tunate, since it proves that those are so prominent in the mind of the 
reader, as to bring them, at all events, to an equipoise. In short, 
there is so much of idiosyncrasy in his style and manner, that they 
cannot be reproduced. They are like the hybrid vagaries in nature, 
that come forth and remain in anomalous singularity. Imitations of 
them have been attempted, and with the success they deserved, not 
having the wit of the original to sustain them. 

One circumstance must always be regretted as regards Sterne’s 


position in society, and which no doubt his own spirit constantly 
fretted and chafed at ; that is, that he ever became a clergyman. 








THE LAST RUN OF THE SEASON. 


66 aR ! John, bring forth the gallant grey ! 
oy What ho there ? where’s my horse ? 
My kingdom for a steed to-day ! 
Right ! Now for No-man’s Gorse !” 
I muse, as Snowdrift onward jogs, 
On Rajah—how ’twas sweet 
To ride on him to meet the dogs— 
Alas ! he’s now dog’s meat ! 


“Good morning, Hobbs! those satin skies 
And pink-flushed clouds bode fun ; 
This soft south wind, too, say the wise, 
Invites a fox to run. 

Morn here her orient pearls has cast 
(Of other purls beware !), 

The tender quicks, too, burgeon fast— 
How strange that sloes they bear !” 


Well, here’s the Gorse—a goodly field 
To grace the closing day ! 

Lord, ladies, farmers, “ plungers” steeled 
To all save “ stole away !” 

“ Engaged ?”—“ Yes,”—“ Goodness, what a fright !”— 
“ How do, Miss Elton ?”—“ Late ”— 

“The brown mare ”—“ Quite so—“ Twins last night” — 
“ Leapt o’er a turnpike gate—” 


So runs the chatter. On their cobs 
With patience doctors sit 

(To day their only patients), snobs 
In coats of wondrous fit 

The cynosure of every eye 
Stare at each pretty face, 

No sign as sure that in full cry 
These gents won’t like the pace ! 
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Hark, Herald whimpers! Gather reins, 
Trot onwards, once more stay ! 
Fling down your weed, the outcry gains, 
Sinks, swells, bursts—“‘ Gone away !” 
Hurrah ! now helter-skelter off, 
All settle down to work, 
That horse is ors de combat—scoft, 
But don’t your fences shirk ! 


Now for the Park—and at its pales 
Pales many a cheek ; a crash 

Means Hobbs there ran to earth, ne’er quails 
He—* Hold up, Snowdrift !” smash! 

A close shave that ; o’er tilth we stream, 
The rail cross next, then on 

To grass ; so forwards, like a dream, _ 
No sooner come than gone. 


This run will live in many a mind 
(Though few will live the run), 
And tales tell how men tailed, to find 
Steeds done up, selvés undone ; 
But hold, I see Miss Elton ride 
Like Dian o’er the “ plough,” 
Ah me! how oft by Mabel’s side 
I’ve sighed! [I'll join her now. 


My queen sweeps on by hall and wood, 
I following in her wake 

With one or two in jumping mood 
The first flight race to take : 

And here the rich brown brake is bent, 
And here bent breaks a fall ; 

There into air a J. P. sent, 
A Judge in Eyre we call. 


Of course they killed, and we were there, 
Was e’er a last day blank ? 

I asked—“ her ride home might I share ?” 
‘With pleasure.” To be frank, 

We talked of lakes, flow’rs, eve’s meek star, 
All bright things round, above ; 

How Pa would oft one’s best schemes mar, 
And then—we came to love! 
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“Mabel, ma delle /” (what dainty grace 
Swam round her waist so slim !) 
“Why should you waste your angel-face, 
Or wait till eyes grow dim ? 
I love you—all my life is thine— 
Say—will you take it ?’—“ Yes,” 
She murmured blushing—“ Mabel mine—” 
I spake—the rest you guess. 


The bridle for my bridal soon 
I change, the rein at last 
Yield to another’s reign, the boon 
This day brought ere it past. 
Henceforth with Mabel by my side 
This last day’s praise we'll swell ; 
Each year afresh our love-chase ride, 
Each year its mem’ries tell. 





PLAYERS OF OUR DAY. 





XIV.—COMEDY AND COMEDY ACTRESSES. 


F all departments of character perhaps the one in which 

\. the English stage is most deficient is that of the 

\ ro) y y ladies of society. If we accept the conventional stage 
type of “lady” as the standard, it may be admitted 

that there are several actresses who play up to that false standard with 
considerable skill and the amount of buckram ease and grace which 
the whalebone-like laws of the theatre require. Of these it may indeed 
be said that, were they freed from such inflexible rules, they have 
all the gifts for giving an agreeable interpretation of the genuine lady, 
as seen in society. But unfortunately, they are bound down by the 
common law of the stage, and the result is that I doubt if there be 
a single comédienne on the English boards that can present a lady to 
us that is not deplorably vulgar, or if not vulgar, utterly false in the 
ideas she has formed of genteel manners. To see some of these 
women playing in comedies of the day asa “Mrs. Mountpleasington,” 
or “ Lady Diana Wycherly,” is something singularly unpleasant. The 
manager orders splendid dresses at perhaps the first modiste’s 
of the day—they are furnished with fans and bouquets ; have servants 
who come in at the side scenes and “‘my lady” them, as their pride 
requires; but still the manner and style of speech is nearer to that of 
a barmaid than to that of a lady. As was before shown, there is a 
conventional stage code which must be followed in “ doing the lady,” 
and every actress tries to follow this in the main, even though she 
attempts to improve on it. Who has not seen the matrohly hostess, 
who is supposed to be vivacious with the gentlemen, and who, when 
she leaves the room, passes out with sweeping bows worthy of a 
Sultana—who when she laughs, falls back on the sofa with a volley of 
loud laughter in the favourite laboured key of the stage, like no 
human laugh ever heard—who when a gentleman is introduced bends 
low, with a curtsey of the days of Louis XIV.? Who has not noticed 
the extraordinary code of manners prevailing when stage soirées are 
given—the conversation maintained from remote quarters of the room, 
a lady joining in the discourse from a sofa at the end of the stage, her 
remarks pitched at the very top of her voice ? “ The Adelphi guests” 
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have long been a standing joke ; but it seems not a little unfairly ; for 
the “guests” at other theatres behave themselves not a whit less 
ridiculously. We have all seen, on stages which appear to be correct 
in such matters, such a spectacle as a party of gentlemen proposing 
a walk in the garden, each filing off with a lady on his arm. As 
for hats being kept on, umbrellas carried into drawing-rooms, and 
such mistakes, these are trifles; and indeed all the other social 
blunders are really of small importance, save as distracting or 
distressing the attention of the spectator. They are blemishes, but 
they do not belong to the essence of the situation. If genuine acting 
were present, they would be condoned, or rather we would not think 
of them—no more than we would, were Kean or Siddons acting 
some Shakespearian play, of the upholstering and processions with 
which some moderns have “set off” ‘ Macbeth” or “Richard.” It is 
only when pieces of the present fashion, which depend for their success 
on being faithful copies of the outside manners of the time, are pre- 
sented, that we may be critical on such matters. 

In truth, it is the authors who are accountable for these blunders of 
actors. ‘They write “comedies of the day,” which are mere shells 
without kernels. They are called “ photographs of society,” yet such 
is about as bad a compliment as though one should prefer a carte de 
visite to a portrait by Moroni. And really this illustration involves a 
part of the dramatic theory, and many a dramatic admirer is led away by 
the same vulgar fallacy which supposes that a photograph mzs¢ be the 
best sort of portrait. The true painter abstracts the character of the 
sitter after many observations, and trusts to memory, to instinct, divi- 
nation, and many other gifts besides mere copying. A photograph 
has only the elementary sort of likeness that a cast has. So it is with 
dramatists, many of whom in our day, give a photograph of the clothes, 
manners and customs of characters, copying them with studious 
exactitude, but unable to give whatis within. This slavish copying at 
second-hand of what is merely the surface of genteel life leads to the 
blemishes above alluded to; whereas, if the spirit of social life had 
been studied, these would have been overlooked in the general interest 
excited. It may be worth while investigating this matter a little 
further. 

It is well known that there are different niceties and elegancies 
which prove what is called “breeding,” and which distinguish the diffe- 
rent grades of society. A woman of high birth and fashion, refined by 
education and association with the best society, has a style and fashion 
of “bearing herself” that can be distinguished at once from that 
of a merchant’s wife, or the wife of some member of the learned 
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professions ; at the same time it must be said that there are women 
of the highest birth and fashion endowed with coarse sou/s, which 
Lreak through the varnished surface and bring them down to an 
ordinary vulgar level. Again, it can be conceived that in the mer- 
cantile ranks there are women, such true gentlewomen by the refine- 
ment of their nature, that this native grace makes other deficiencies 
invisible ; and that such placed in a circle of the highest would, by 
their nature, be quite at their ease. Now all this belongs to the dramatic 
province. An actress, cast for the part of a fine stage lady, may fall 
within either of these categories. It will be said, how is a tailor’s or 
a costumier’s daughter, who has “taken to the stage,” to acquire 
sufficient knowledge to play the part of a duchess or of a fine lady, 
she who has never, perhaps, been in company with a lady, or been 
admitted to a lady’s house? The objection might seem insuperable ; 
and indeed nowadays it is accepted as such. The only resource is to 
copy the manners of some popular actress, who is considered success- 
fu] in such parts, reproduce the conventional stage traditions, or, best 
of all, visit the first modiste of the day and, with the manager’s autho- 
rity, order dresses of the pattern worn by some lady of fashion. This, 
I say, is the vulgar, common resource; but a true actress is independent 
of such. By genius, by study, by putting herself in the situation of 
one with the “ways” of whose station she may not be familiar, 
by calling up the true instinct of ature, a natural grace and 
propriety is found which supplies all that is required. It was thus 
that Siddons and other great actresses could play queens and great 
ladies—not resting on mere outward ornaments, but drawing their 
royal conception from their own hearts. Hence we have this curious 
result, that those who take the most pains to reproduce the manners, 
clothes, &c., of the ranks above them, are those who produce the most 
vulgar result ; while those who leave such devices to the costumiers, 
and trust to their own genius for a code of manners, are the real 
ladies and gentlemen of the stage. In short, it comes td the old bit 
of philosophy, that it is the meaner qualities of pretension, affectation, 
hypocrisy, “ aping your betters,” that constitute vulgarity ; and on the 
stage, as in real life, neither clothes nor jewels, nor second-hand 
ceremonial, will supply the place of nature, sincerity, and ease. 

A great deal has been said of the Prince of Wales’s Theatre and its 
players, as well as of the school of “refined comedy” with which 
Mr. Robertson made its fortunes. Yet it is a mistake to suppose that 
either author or actors presented us with true types of ladies or gentle- 
men. It will be remembered that the establishment always seemed 
to pride itself on minute attention to such points as servants, pic-nic 
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arrangements, copied scrupulously from the precedents in “ ’igh life,” 
as the French call it. At the close of ‘ School,” when the peer of 
the piece was to be revealed in all his dignity leading in his bride to 
the school garden, the stage manager or author could think of no 
better way of “ accentuating” this high position than by introducing 
two powdered footmen, who stood at the back—a symmetrical 
arrangement that showed rank and magnificence. It recalled Gold- 
smith’s stage direction, by which Sir William Honeywood proved 
that he was a baronet or knight—“ I am Sir William Honeywood ! 
(Shows his star.)” Mr. Bancroft’s favourite characters of Heavy Dra- 
goon officers in other hands might become ungentlemanly, but his 
nature and earnestness make them interesting and acceptable. The 
most unfavourable specimen of a gentleman on the London boards 
was Tom Gilroy, in a highly popular and well-written piece of 
Mr. Byron’s at the Globe Theatre. Tom Gilroy is meant to be an 
agreeable and popular fellow—clever, insinuating, careless, pleasantly 
sarcastic, and perhaps a little rough and downright. This, it might 
be imagined, would be a coveted character, and one not difficult to 
play. It would “ play itself,” as the phrase goes. Mr. Montague has 
been highly praised for his interpretation ; yet it seemed to illustrate 
excellently all the worst defects of a false system of acting. It was 
meant to be free; it was forced, artificial, conscious, as far as the 
manner, bearing, dress, while all were intended to enforce the idea 
of ease and the well-bred wonchalance of society. Gentlemen in 
country houses do not invariably walk with their hands buried in 
their pockets, and get astride chairs, or squeeze themselves into 
narrow sofas beside the object ot their affections, or put their faces 
close into hers. But these are all the wretched conventionalities 
which one player copies from another, and Mr. Montague is no worse 
than many of his fellows. 

A great deal of these deficiencies may be laid to the account of 
managers and stage managers. <A theatre being now a recognised 
speculation, the owners and managers of theatres are generally taken 
from an enterprising, busy class, who have successfully exploitéd 
various schemes. Such men are skilful, energetic, commanding great 
resources ; will “‘mount” a spectacular play with vast magnificence, 
organise splendid shows, re-decorate or even build theatres in a sur- 
prisingly short time, farm out the box-keeping, refreshments, and bills 
in a clever and highly profitable way ; in short, “ work the thing,” as 
it is called, with singular smartness and ability. As far as the minor 
consideration of authorship and actors goes, they make a contract 
with clever writers, who write what will show off scenery and machinery 
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and some effective actress. Such is the clever model manager of our 
day, who, it will be seen, might have been the promoter or secretary 
to a company, the manager of a Crystal Palace or an Exhibition. 
Yet, to any one studying the drama it might seem that another order 
of ability would be required—something of an intellectual kind. The 
true manager who presents f/ays to the public should be a man of 
culture and sagacity—one that could read and judge of plays and 
character; he should be able to discern gifts in his corps. The 
present class of managers only knows zames. When it became known 
that the late Mr. Robertson had a piece ready—or, indeed, when it . 
was known that his ¢ime for writing a piece was at the disposal of 
managers—his mame alone was sufficient to secure a contract being 
made. No thought was taken of the quality of an article thus secured, 
of its suitableness for the theatre or actors ; it was enough to announce 
in the bills that “‘a new comedy by T. W. Robertson” was in prepa- 
ration. It is a very remarkable circumstance that great national 
theatres like Drury Lane in the days of Garrick, or the ‘Theatre 
Frangais in our own time, seem to be quite independent of names. 
Garrick received and considered every piece, not, perhaps, of abso- 
lutely unknown authors, but of every one that had any claim to 
ability, or a fair claim to be considered. The great French theatre 
is open to receive the pieces of any respectable /i#/erateur, and the 
result is the success of writers whose names have never been heard 
before, and whose pieces are received and followed on their own 
merits. The miserable prestige of having your “name up,” as it is 
called, is one of the greatest penalties which a suffering public has to 
bear. From this vulgar worship of a “name,” it deprives itself of all 
novelty and freshness. It seems to be understood that if a writer 
succeeds at one house he may bring his wares to two or three others, 
and the public is distracted by seeing the same name in large capitals 
inviting in several different directions. Has he an old drama in his desk, 
written before he was twenty, there are plenty of managers ready to 
buy the article and introduce it as ‘brand new.” Such is the 
nineteenth-century manager—a kind of American smart man. How 
can he choose, or teach, or engage actors? He is like a merchant 
dealing in goods whose nature and value he is unacquainted with. 
He cannot discover or judge talent ; he can only see that the goods 
bring a price in the other establishment, and therefore he may 
fairly be safe in purchasing. But to perform the functions of a Garrick 
or a Colman in choice of plays or actors would be beyond him. Even 
the most intelligent can only follow the old-fashioned conventional 
precedents. It would be idle to send them over to Paris to study— 
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though there is to be found the true school of comedy manners, and 
of this art of which we have been speaking, namely, of presenting 
a picture of the habits, dress, &c., of “ polite society ;’ and this 
success has been obtained in France, not so much from the nice 
feeling of the people or their general good taste, for their actors as a 
rule have little opportunities of learning the etiquette and customs of 
the most polished classes of society; but they can supply it by 
sincere and unaffected acting, and by the knowledge that nature is 
gentility and refinement. 

There was a representation of an evening party lately given at 
- two houses of note: one in Paris, the other in London, and it is 
worth while comparing them. It will certainly be instructive to see 
how the principles we spoke of have been applied at each theatre. 
The English play is by a good writer, has passed its hundredth night 
of representation, and was played by what is considered a leading 
body of comedians. The French piece is the notorious “ Princesse 
Georges” of “‘ Dumas the Son,” and was presented by the elegant 
corps of artistes who belong to the Gymnase. The direct comparison 
of the two companies is therefore unfair ; but the English company 
might claim to hold the same rank among its fellows. The scene in 
their piece takes place after dinner; there is a collection of the 
various types of ladies and gentlemen that make up a dinner-party, 
with a facetious butler who takes a leading part, and who, curious to 
say, exercises the same influence on events that a butler in the 
French piece does. I would not insist very much on the differences 
in the mere dresses of the ladies, their manner, &c., but it is the 
spirit of the whole—the relative bearing of the idea of an evening 
party, as connected with the drama, the extraordinary vrazsemblance 
of the whole, that makes the charm of the French piece. They, 
indeed, have those three charming and elegant women, Massin, 
Pierson, Fromentin, as ornamental characters, and Aimée Desclée as 
the fire and soul of the whole. I pass by their rich and sumptuous 
dresses—the fashion in which they were put on and carried, which 
produced the same effect as though we were looking at great ladies 
of fashion, who had taste and elegance. We have seen, of course, 
on the English stage, dresses as magnificent, but they seemed as if 
worn by shop-girls who were not accustomed to them. Over the 
room, over the whole scene, breathed a sort of perfume; there was 
an air of softened luxuriance, the footlights were not allowed to 
blaze with an almost blinding effect that brings out with an unnatural 
brilliance every fold and speck. But it was the behaviour of the 
guests, host, servants, &c., that made the most remarkable contrast. 
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As the drama, and the most exciting portion of the drama, went on, 
the procedure of an evening went on also, in a kind of subdued 
fashion—giving a sense of life and motion very different from the 
stiff and almost regimental movements that are supposed to indicate 
a ceremonial of the same kind on the English boards. People 
changed their places, sat down by other people crowded round a 
table ; the host stood for a few moments on the rug, talking to the 
two ladies on the sofa. There was none of that ridiculous and 
conventional fashion of appearing to talk which is invariably pursued 
on the English boards—that nodding of the head, that bending of 
the figure, and forced smiles, which convey to the audience that an 
animated conversation is going on. In the French piece it was 
evident that every one had conjured up the feeling that he or she 
was at a real party, and their dramatic instincts made them shape 
every look and motion according to that instinct. Everyone felt the 
situation ; whereas, on the English boards, for all their sham anima- 
tion, we can see their eyes wandering round the boxes ; and know 
perfectly that, though making motions with their fans and handker- 
chiefs, they are really talking about some one in the stalls. Indeed, 
this style of conversation is generally scarcely attempted to be 
concealed, and the contrast between their stilted and unmeaning 
pantomime—a concession to the business of the scene—and the 
undisguised absence of the spirit of the scene, produces a most: 
undramatic effect. In short, this is the curse of the English stage at 
present: there is no lack of labour and drill, but the soul and inde- 
pendent dramatic interest is wanting. 

In this French piece the effect of this steady subdued restlessness 
in the background—giving the idea of the abstraction, as it were, of 
the other personages from the real dramatic business going on in 
front, personages who are absorbed in dramatic matter of their 
own—imparted an extraordinary addition of interest. Even the 
servant business—the handing tea—how artistic and conducive to 
the one end of the drama. We know how this is done on our own 
stage. Nay, to go further back, we might put it to any play-goer, if 
he had ever seen a letter brought in and delivered properly, or the 
announcement that “‘ Madame’s carriage waits” made without some 
impropriety. ‘There is something disagreeable either in the flourish 
with which the man enters, the pitch of his- voice, the pronunciation, 
or the way he goes off, that is out of character. The person entrusted 
with these duties forgets that a proper servant knows his place— 
has that certain air of shyness and reserve which persons of inferior 
position have in presence of their superiors. Hence his voice will 
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be low, his manner quietly respectful, his walk slow. Indeed, any 
one who has been at good houses will have noticed the unobtrusive 
way in which servants make such announcements ; whereas on the 
stage the merest lay figure of a servant is ridiculous in every motion. 
They strut in with a salver and a letter, which they thrust out at 
arm’s length under their master’s chin, stand stiff as a soldier while 
it is being read, face about, and hurry off as if “‘ walking for a plate.” 
They answer a question in a sharp smart fashion, borrowed from 
waiter-life. As for their pronunciation—‘ Madarm’s carriage waits ” 
—that is their misfortune ; but the rest is their fault. All this may 
seem hypercriticism, but if such a trifle disturbs the whole dramatic 
propriety of the scene, it will be admitted, from what we are about 
to say, that propriety in such matters actively contributes to the 
dramatic interest of the whole. 

The Butler, in the “ Princesse Georges,” was played by Raymond, 
an artist of well-known finesse combined with extraordinary humour ; 
and, as it was said, it would be worth while comparing his fashion of 
treating such a part with that of Mr. Compton’s in “ Muggles ”—a 
similar character. Mr. Compton is an excellent actor, and at this time 
needs no panegyric of his merits; and therefore it is thus more to be 
lamented that in a successful piece he should have formed so false a 
notion of character. This Butler, in a genteel family, is presented as 
a coarse pot-house creature, with the manners and familiarity and 
general bearing of a “tipsified” mute. He has full possession of the 
drawing-room—stays there as long as he pleases, conversing with 
guests, and moving about among them without attracting remark, 
—all this set off by those grotesque, facial motions, of which Mr. 
Compton is a master, which are intended to extort laughter, but are 
independent of the proprieties of the situation. It was, in short, a 
funny character for Mr. Compton, not a Butler for the piece. 

The French actor, on the other hand, was wholly subservient to 
the piece. He had little to do: one of our “swells” of the same 
rank would have contemptuously returned the part. But mark—the 
Frenchman’s abnegation of self was rewarded by the play’s lifting zm 
into importance. To see even that common ceremony in plays of 
tea being handed round by a servant, as it was performed on the 
French boards, was something new, and would have amazed our 
British stage managers. The Butler glided about softly and noise- 
lessly among the guests, among the tables and chairs, followed by, 
and directing, a livery servant who carried the tray. He seemed so 
anxious not to disturb—now arranging space on the tables, now 
whispering his subordinate, now taking away an empty tea-cup from 
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some one who was about to lay it down, in fact, behaving precisely 
as such a menial would do who, in a room crowded with talking, 
richly-dressed ladies, &c., was only thinking of his duties : seeing 
that every one was served, was not inconvenienced, and that his part 
of the ceremonies should be carried out to perfection. Later, when 
his share in the drama began, when, at the conclusion of the party, he 
had an interview with the mistress of the house to show her that she 
was in his power, it was exactly the picture we could conceive of 
such an interview at such an hour. The respect of the man—his 
embarrassment as he wished to convey that he knew the family secret ; 
his “ puckering” the table-cloth as he spoke; the air of desertion 
over the richly-furnished room—all this was perfect ; and when he 
was retiring and at the door, stopped instinctively to raise the wick 
of a moderateur, in a professional manner ; even the French audience, 
accustomed to such precise points, could not repress their appro- 
bation. 





STRANGER THAN FICTION.* 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE TALLANTS OF BARTON,” “THE 
VALLEY OF POPPIES,” &c. 





CHAPTER I. 


INTRODUCES THE HERO AND OTHER PERSONS, MATTERS AND THINGS 
OF IMPORTANCE IN THIS STRANGE, EVENTFUL HISTORY. 


BRIGHT bit of North-Midland landscape. A shallow, 
S shingly reach of river flowing through mowing grass, 
‘ and skirting the high-road of Middleton-in-the-Water. 
TAG <3 There are cattle standing at a distant bend of the 
river. The foreground has a group of children playing within the 
shadow of an ancient bridge. An artist might paint the picture, and 
call it “ Peace,” though the bridge was the scene of a bloody battle in 
olden days, and in modern times had been the subject of many a noisy 
dispute at Quarter Sessions. The authorities always differed concern- 
ing the ownership of the bridge. City and county both refused to 
acknowledge the responsibility of repairing it. The local journals 
always contained racy reports of magisterial eloquence whenever the 
Middleton bridge was mentioned to the Court for repairs. I do not 
propose to enter into the details of this exciting local question. The 
bridge belongs to history, and it occupies as prominent a place in 
the foreground of this story as it does in the landscape upon which 
the curtain rises. 

The children by the river never dream that the everlasting scene- 
shifter is at their elbows. They have fished and bathed in the quiet 
waters. They have despatched fleets of imaginary ships beneath the 
shadowy portals of the bridge to more shadowy countries beyond the 
Middleton meadows. By-and-by they will play at a higher game, 
with the rougher river of life for their ocean, and human hopes for 
ships at sea. 

The shadow of the county bridge falls gently upon the calm and 
sunny river—falls as if it were the welcome shadow of a familiar 


* The author begs to state that the foundation of this story was laid some years ago in 
a provincial magazine. A limited number of the work was afterwards published in three 
volumes. It was the author’s first novel. The story is now in some respects re-cast, and it is 
wholly re-written. Indeed, apart from the leading incidents of the plot, and so far as literary 
execution goes, “ Stranger than Fiction” may fairly be regarded as an entirely new work. 
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friend. And so it is ; for they are old companions, bridge and river. 
The children would have stood aghast could they have heard even a 
whisper of the sights which these old friends had seen. Strange 
stories of battle, murder, and sudden death, had been acted out in 
presence of the county bridge and the Middleton river. But who 
could think of anything that was not full of summer-days in presence 
of the tender evening lights and soft fading shadows? It was like a 
dream of childhood, this picture of the world outside of towns. 

But we are old hands now, you and I, my friend. We know when 
the curtain rises on a sunny scene of rural happiness that the orchestra 
is provided with characteristic strains for other incidents in the drama. 
Behind that artistic glimmer in the first act we know the storm is 
brewing. We know that the soft and gentle music will send up in 
due course mysterious chromatic passages with violinistic sugges- 
tions of treasons, stratagems and spoils. And so it is with this real 
picture in this real drama. Already a cloud of mystery begins to 
settle down upon the mill by the Middleton river. Even the 
children are at last disturbed in their innocent amusements. The 
great scene-shifter is at work. He obeys no noisy whistle. You 
cannot tell when he will begin to move. He needs no prompter. His 
scenes never hitch; he makes no mistakes ; he works by immutable 
regulations. Let us accept his changes humbly, and be thankful. 

While we are moralising, another shadow falls upon the water. It 
threatens the destiny of one of the real figures in the foreground of 
the real picture. It is the shadow of a woman. At first it is a long, 
strange-looking shadow, contesting the very existence of the reflection 
of the bridge itself. By degrees it becomes less and less, until it 
disappears behind its owner, who stands in the grim majesty of a 
stranger before the children who helped to make up this picture of 
peace and quiet. 

“Where does Mr. Alfred Martyn live ?” asks the new comer. 

“ Here, Jacob Martyn,” shouts the first boy addressed, “ here Jacob, 
come and show this woman where your father lives.” 

Thereupon came forth Jacob, who up to that time had been 
intently engaged in directing the course of an East India ship across 
a stormy sea, said ship being the trunk of an ancient tree which 
had lost all its branches, save one shrivelled stump. This solitary 
reminiscence of the great tree’s arms served for a mast, which Jacob 
Martyn had ordered his crew to cut down in the hope of saving 
the storm-pressed vessel. 

“ Are you Jacob Martyn?” asked the woman. 

“Yes,” said Jacob, holding his head down, and making a 
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mental inventory of the lower portion of the questioner’s travel- 
stained garments. 

“Have you ever heard of your aunt Keziah ?” she asked, taking 
the boy by the hand, “ your aunt Keziah, who lives in London?” 

“Yes,” again said Jacob, venturing to lift his eyes as high as 
the woman’s waist, and examining the exterior of a quaint-looking 
bag, fastened there by a faded link of bonnet ribbon. 

“Well, Iam your aunt Keziah,” exclaimed the strange woman, 
with an air of triumph not unmingled with defiance, as if she gloried 
in her individuality, and was prepared to defend herself against any 
number of spurious aunt Keziahs who might question her rights 
and privileges. 

This time little Jacob made no reply, but his black eyes travelled 
beyond the ribbon-tied bag, and up to his aunt’s face, with an eager, 
wondering look; for Jacob Aad heard of his aunt Keziah, and strange 
were the stories which made her name familiar in the boy’s 
memory. 

Without another word aunt Keziah took possession of her nephew, 
took him by the arm, and marched away with him; and from that 
moment Jacob’s troubles and adventures commenced. Play was 
over with him for ever. He had sailed his last ship to India, 
caught his last minnow, staked his last marble, and fought his last 
battle with savages amongst the thistles of the adjacent common. 
Aunt Keziah had arrived. She and Fate were introducing Jacob 
Martyn to his Destiny. 

Let us take note of aunt and nephew as they move along the 
shabby street that leads to Mr. Martyn’s house. The woman is of 
middle age, with a large quantity of grey hair escaping, in jaunty 
curls, from a showy bonnet trimmed with ribbons of all colours. 
Upon her shoulders she wears a curiously figured shawl; and her 
black dress is variegated with dust, giving evidence of a long 
journey on foot. From her waist hangs a velvet bag, drawn 
together by many rings and suspended by a faded ribbon. In 
one hand she carries a dusty umbrella, and by the other she leads 
her somewhat unwilling and wondering companion, Jacob Martyn, 
a ‘boy of thirteen. Jacob is nothing more than an ordinary-looking 
boy, except that he has large black eyes which seem to have a world 
of their own to wander in. 

Mr. Martyn was a printer and publisher. His establishment, to 
which these two were walking, stood in an old-fashioned street some 
distance from the spot indicated in the first few lines of this chapter. 
It was a dingy-looking place in front; but at the back there 
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was one of those fruitful, miscellaneous, carefully tended gardens, 
which seem more particularly to belong to the Midland counties, 
where one o'clock dinners, eight o’clock suppers, and garden arbours 
still linger. 

Jacob and his aunt entered Mr. Martyn’s shop just as a very 
savoury smell was issuing from the snug parlour behind; a smell 
that suggested something stewing in a saucepan with a judicious 
mixture of herbs ; stewing on a clean hob, in presence of a polished 
fender and a white cloth on a round table laid for two; a smell 
which seemed to titillate the nostrils of aunt Keziah’s long nose, and 
soften the corners of that hard mouth which was the unmistakeable 
portal of mischief-making words. 

“What! you here?” exclaimed Mr. Martyn, with more of annoy- 
ance in his manner than surprise, and more of surprise than pleasure, 
“you here! bless my life, what particular quarter of the sky has 
dropped you down here ?” 

“No part of the sky at all, brother Alfred,” replied aunt Keziah, 
still revelling in that delicious culinary perfume that came out in 
double force in company with Mr. Martyn as he flung open the 
parlour door. 

“Come in, come in ; at all events you must be hungry ; you look 
as dusty as if you had been running in the Middleton female steeple- 
chases for a gingham gown,” said Mr. Martyn, referring to the civilised 
sports of the period, 

After supper, aunt Keziah told a long tale of matrimonial infelicities ; 
in the midst of which Jacob was permitted to escape into the garden. 
Aunt Keziah, according to her own showing, had been the amiable, 
self-denying, generous wife of a brutal husband, a schoolmaster, who 
had varied the occupation of flogging boys by occasionally beating 
the woman whom he had sworn to love and cherish. Aunt Keziah 
had submitted to this for the sake of peace; her sharp thin lips 
had never ventured even to remonstrate ; her beaky, bird-of-prey 
nose had not even indicated the slightest feeling of disdain; the 
kind-hearted, submissive wife had bowed her head to the cane—at 
least so the kind-hearted, submissive wife told her brother; and 
it was only when the cruel husband had substituted the poker for 
the stick that the tender, patient wife had remonstrated; only 
when he laid down the poker and took up the carving knife, with 
sundry threatening references to coup Ja gorge, that she had resolved 
upon running away. 

Mr. Martyn and his sister had never loved each other with the 
sweetness which is supposed to pervade the love of brothers and 
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sisters. He had had some experience of her sharp firm voice in days 
gone by, and had pitied Mr. Gompson when certain church bells were 
ringing years ago to celebrate the second marriage of aunt Keziah. 
Nevertheless, her account of Mr. Gompson’s ill-treatment was suffi- 
cient inducement for the generous brother to offer his sister a home ; 
and aunt Keziah having come to Middleton-in-the-Water for a home, 
laid down her bag, untied her bonnet strings, and accepted his offer 
forthwith. 

Meanwhile, Jacob Martyn was taking a last free and unfettered 
walk in that old-fashioned country garden which in his eyes was the 
pride and glory of his father’s house. In one favourite corner was 
arranged his own garden, two feet by four, where each year, so long 
as he could remember, blossomed a sweet-scented white violet, which 
had been set there by his brother the day before he died ; and close 
by this little plot of the boy’s freehold was a favourite seat of his 
mother’s, who used to sit there and sew, and talk to Jacob, in those 
happy days before she, too, passed away, and had a tombstone 
erected to her memory in the great cold churchyard of the cruel 
dingy town of Middleton. 

One side of the garden was bordered by a high wall, which shut out 
a row of houses, and served for the cultivation of wall trees that bore 
a variety of forbidden plums and peaches. On another side Jacob’s 
paradise was hemmed in by an orchard, which, in its turn, was 
hemmed in by green fields fringed with that very river on which the 
sun is shining in our first page. On another side, the sunbeams, 
when they wandered to that quarter of the world, were shut out by a 
factory—a great block of bricks, pierced with hundreds of windows, 
whence came the sound of whirling wheels and bobbins, mingled with 
the voices of girls singing at their work, and making the hot stifling 
factory appear to Jacob more like a fairy temple than a miserable 
unhealthy slavehouse, as it was. 

Swallows built their round nests under the factory window-sills, 
and went twittering through the orchard hard by. Blackbirds sung 
in the fields. Red-breasts and linnets trilled vocal chaunts in the 
apple trees. The laughter of children came over the wall from the 
row of houses ; and-the distant hum of the river wandered through 
the orchard with the scent of fields and flowers. 

It was a paradise indeed, that little garden, where Jacob used to 
dream of angels and fairies, and wonder what he should do when he 
was a man, and whether his mother and brother would watch over 
him until he died and went to heaven. 

Children have an intuitive sense of character. When Jacob went 
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to bed that night the strongest impression in his mind was, that he 
disliked his aunt Keziah. The boyish nature had taken alarm. A 
shadow had fallen upon the dial of the boy’s mind, indicating the 
noon of childish freedom. A presentiment of evil had sprung up and 
filled the boy’s thoughts. Something told him that aunt Keziah 
could and would make herself very disagreeable ; not that she had 
said or done anything to excite his especial aversion. She had taken 
his hand kindly, but had rather seemed to drag him along, than to 
walk with him in anything like amiable companionship. Perhaps it 
was the recent death of his mother that made him feel a keen 
aversion to the picture of a strange woman sitting in his mother’s 
chair. Whatever had brought about this miserable condition of 
Jacob’s mind, the poor boy, instead of calmly laying his head upon 
the pillows to sleep, could only toss about and bury his face in the 
bed-clothes, and feel that he was nothing but a wretched, lonely, 
motherless boy. 

“ Don’t cry, don’t cry, Jacob,” by-and-by said an honest sympathetic 
voice, “ you will only spoil your dear face and be ill. Go to sleep, 
my boy, go to sleep; Tom is going out with Cesar in the morning, 
and I'll call you up early to go with him.” 

The comforter was Susan Harley, who had been some years in Mr. 
Martyn’s service, and whose affections seemed to be divided between 
Jacob and certain very shiny dish covers and saucepans, which were 
the cabinet pictures of her kitchen—her Vandykes, Turners, Hunts, 
Landseers, and Faeds. 

Under the influence of Susan’s tender words of comfort, Jacob 
soon forgot the vague sense of misfortune which had agitated his little 
mind at the advent of his aunt Keziah. Forget! Forget, did I say? - 
I, the faithful chronicler of this history I can hardly say he forgot. 
During the night he was in endless trouble and difficulty. He fell off 
houses, was pushed off rocks, was glared at by idiots. The only face 
which he distinctly saw in his dreaming was that of his newly-arrived 
relative. In the morning the only words which he could remem- 
ber to have heard during his nocturnal perils were uttered by a 
mocking voice, which said triumphantly, and in threatening 
tones :— : 

“Well, Zam your aunt Keziah.” 

He did not know it, and she did not know it ; but in another part 
of the great world there was a girl about his own age, who was just 
beginning to have troubles and anxieties of her own; a pretty soft- 
hearted little thing, who seemed only made for happiness. Fortune 
is wayward and fickle. She scatters troubles where least they are 
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expected, and when most they seem unlikely to come. By ways 
the most crooked and remote she brings people together who never 
heard of each other before, and in ways the most extraordinary 
she depends the weal or woe of these people upon their liking or 
disliking each other. Through the mist which has gathered about 
these early days of Jacob Martyn’s career, the historian sees shadowed 
forth another face, besides that of aunt Keziah, and another voice, 
which shall influence his destiny for good or evil, far more than that 
of the stranger who has just broken in upon the calm present and 
undrawn the bolt of a stormy future. 


CHAPTER II. 


AUNT KEZIAH ASSERTS HER AUTHORITY. 


Tuomas Titsy, or Tom Tit, as he was not unfrequently called, in 
short, for his more imposing name, or in playful allusion to his height, 
was Mr. Alfred Martyn’s factotum. He polished the household 
boots, cleaned the household knives, and was the household’s 
Mercury ; in addition to which he was partially retained for the more 
onerous and more mysterious duties of printer’s devil. He neither 
looked his character of Mercury nor devil. He was tall, angular, heavy, 
slow, and healthy. There never was in the world a printer’s devil 
so clean and well dressed, and merry, as Tom Titsy. His face wasa 
perpetual May-day, it had a smile all over it; there was a genial simmer 
of content in every awkward dimple. It may, indeed, be said that 
he rejoiced in a broad open countenance. I say rejoiced, advisedly. 
There was nothing but rejoicing from chin to forelock. He rejoiced 
in blue eyes, in a stumpy nose, in red cheeks, and in red hair. Tom 
could do almost anything and everything but that which was the 
ambition of his life. He wished to be a printer; but he could not 
set up types. He had learned the boxes by heart. He knew where 
every letter lay, but he might as well have tried to analyse a watch 
with a bodkin, or wear a pair of kid gloves, as pick up those bits of 
metal and arrange them for the press. By dint of an amount of 
finger exercise worse than that demanded of young pianistes by 
Czerny, and an effort of intellect equal to the solution of the hardest 
problem in Euclid, Tom had succeeded once or twice in setting up a 
paragraph ; but successes of this kind had been achieved at such a 
cost of mental and bodily vigour, to say nothing of the patience 
they demanded at the hands of the reader, that Tom soon gave up 
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the Caxtonian art, and consoled himself with the performance of the 
general and useful duties supposed to be combined in the classic 
description of “head man and bottle-washer.” 

Tom was the proud and fortunate owner of a dog, something 
between a mastiff and a Newfoundland, which was the source of 
much anxiety to that limited circle of society in which Tom moved. 
The animal had come into Tom’s possession as a legacy from a 
Frenchman (originally a prisoner on his parole at Middleton), who 
had lodged with Tom’s mother, and had died in her house. The 
dog was called Czesar, 4nd there was a certain imperial look about 
him which did canine justice to the title. He had a noble head, an 
intelligent eye, a firm heavy paw, an extravagant quantity of tail, and 
an amount of bark that was appalling. Coupled with this, there was 
a joyous activity in the brute which kept people continually watchful 
and wary. He was not vicious, but his frivolity and fun were so 
much disguised. by his imperial Roman dignity, that his general con- 
duct may be described as alarming, and more particularly among 
persons who were not acquainted with his peculiarities. 

It was the society of this buoyant and honest couple to which 
Susan had referred in her consoling address to Jacob, and for the 
pleasures of which the boy rose up in the morning at sight of the 
earliest sunbeam that fell upon the diamond-shaped panes of his little 
bed-room window. In the midst of dressing, Jacob was eagerly 
talking with Susan about the frolics of his morning’s run with Tom 
and Cesar. Stimulated by the deep-mouthed bay of Cesar under 
the window, and excited by Tom’s equally deep-mouthed bay of 
“Lie down dog, lie down Cesar,” Jacob had rapidly finished his 
toilette, and was just setting forth, when, who but aunt Keziah should 
march into the room, which no other woman but Susan had invaded 
since Mrs. Martyn came there for the last time and blessed her poor 
little son. 

“What are you going to do with that boy ?” asked aunt Keziah, 
smoothing her apron, and evidently determined that her new and 
voluntary duties, as the head of the household, should begin without 
the smallest possible delay. She had said to Mr. Martyn on the 
previous night, that his son required great care and attention ; and 
Mr. Martyn had acquiesced in that profound sentiment. 

“Why, he is going out with Tom forarun, marm, before breakfast,” 
said Susan, buttoning the last button of Jacob’s coat. 

“A run before breakfast!” said Mrs. Gompson, with marked 
emphasis, and smiling with high disdain upon Susan. “A run before 
breakfast! I should think it probable, young woman, that you are 
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likely to have a run after breakfast yourself some fine morning if this 
is to continue ; pulling the boy from his bed, and sending him out 
for a run before breakfast, endangering his health and his morals. 
Undress the boy, undress him immediately, madam,” said Aunt 
Keziah. 

It is a remarkable, but no less positive and certain fact, that 
among women of Susan Harley’s class, nothing gives greater offence 
than to be called “‘madam” or “ woman.” In the present instance 
the “ epithet” was accompanied with such a disdainful toss of the 
head, that Susan Harley, as she afterwards told an intimate friend, 
felt as if she must either expire on the spot, or scratch that woman’s 
eyes out. 

“Madam!” exclaimed Susan, “don’t madam me, marm; I’m 
not used to it, never was used to it, and, what is more, never 
will be; Master Jacob has always gone out in a morning before, 
and 3 

“Don’t answer me, you impertinent creature,” screamed aunt 
Keziah, at the same time making a dash at Jacob ; “‘ put that boy to 
bed again.” 

Jacob eluded his aunt’s grasp, and darted behind Susan, who was 
sobbing and choking herself with rage and vexation. Would she 
had never had more serious troubles than this incident in the 
domestic discipline of Jacob’s home! 

The window of the room in which this altercation took place 
looked out upon what was called the back-kitchen, a low-roofed part 
of the house, which Tom (hearing the unaccustomed noise and 
bandying of angry words) had ascended in some alarm, rendered 
greater by his ignorance of the arrival of Mrs. Gompson. Ceesar had 
followed Tom, of course, and in his anxiety to render whatever assist- 
ance might be necessary, Tom had neglected to exercise any control 
over the movements of the dog, which, just as aunt Keziah dashed 
towards her nephew, made a similar movement towards aunt Keziah, 
and, coming at a bound through the open window, laid that unhappy 
matron prostrate upon what had a moment previously been the scene 
of her triumph over Susan Harley. 

Horrified and alarmed, Tom came head foremost after his dog, 
bringing with him a dressing-table and looking-glass, and all the time 
shouting—“ Seize-her, seize-her! come off, come off!” which, though 
to ordinary ears might sound like a strange jumble of commands, 
was thoroughly understood by the dog for which Tom’s orders were 
intended. 


Mr. Martyn arrived upon the scene in time to complete the grand 
VoL. VIII., N.S. 1872. RR 
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tableau, and after hearing a narrative of the whole story, and having 
an assurance from Mrs. Gompson herself that his sister was not hurt, 
he made a painful effort not to laugh; but he did not succeed in this 
praiseworthy desire to spare the feelings of his visitor. The astonished 
company in Jacob’s bedrcom, assembled so suddenly and so strangely, 
could hear Mr. Martyn’s loud and hearty laugh all the way to that 
gentleman’s bedroom. 

Taking his cue from his master, Tom also began to laugh. Susan’s 
face gradually reflected back the joyous glow of Tom’s open counte- 
nance. Jacob looked up wickedly at his aunt. Then Susan tittered, 
and next Susan and Tom commenced a laughing chorus, in the midst 
of which Cesar entered upon a series of lively performances on his 
own account. Mrs. Gompson, picking up a bundle of false curls, 
marched from the scene, head erect, back ‘straight, nose in air, and a 
bitter resolve in her heart. 

Upon the departure of aunt Keziah, Tom intimated that he could 
hold out no longer, that he should split his sides. Susan was sure 
she should kill herself, and little Jacob joined in the general hilarity. 
The room fairly shook with Tom’s laughter, and at the risk of break- 
ing his neck, that honest ungainly retainer of the Martyns felt it 
incumbent upon him to roll out upon the tiles as a precautionary 
measure against the inconvenience and pain of splitting his sides in 
downright earnest. 

All this time Czsar barked, jumped in and out of the window, 
ran to Tom, who was lying in the yard beating the ground with his 
feet, darted off the tiles and ran to Susan, administered sundry wet 
salutes upon Jacob, and finally rolled down the roof to Tom, in the 
company of a collection of hard clattering tiles and soft sympathetic 
lichens and house-leek. 

Henceforth, however, Mrs. Gompson was determined to rule that 
household despotically. Her chief attention was devoted to her 
nephew. For his especial behoof she devised all manner of schemes 
of domestic economy, which included limitations of sugar, and 
additional supplies of fat meat. By a series of insidious hints, she 
had gradually succeeded in obtaining Mr. Martyn’s full endorsement 
of her system. She had not told him in direct terms that the late 
Mrs. Martyn had killed Jacob’s brother and herself too, by bad 
management ; but she had made her brother believe that he had 
over-estimated his wife’s ability; and Mr. Martyn was too much 
engaged with his business to think very much about anything 
else. 

Sent to bed early, carefully prevented from associating with vulgar 
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companions, made to be regular in his attendance at the day school, 
and compelled to pore over his tasks at night, Jacob’s moral and 
physical health were so well cared for that the boy gradually became 
shy, morbid, stupid. Mrs. Gompson was so constantly complaining 
of his bad conduct, and his father had grown so indifferent to him 
owing to his sister’s constant and irritating charges, that poor Jacob 
began to think he was in everybody’s way, a plague to those 
about him, a worthless piece of humanity. His life became a 
torment to him, he grew timid and cowardly ; and yet there would 
occasionally rise up the conviction that he was not judged aright, 
that he had capabilities and feelings which, had he dared to exhibit 
them, must have commanded approbation. 

By-and-by there came a gloomy day in Jacob’s career, which cast 
a dark shadow upon his boyish life. Ever since school had closed, 
he had for a slight offence been shut in his room, with a limited 
supply of bread and water, and a command to go to bed. The birds 
were singing in the garden, which was shut out from his view by a 
building in the yard, which said building must be passed ere the 
garden wicket was reached. Jacob could hear the music of the 
factory and the voices of boys and girls at play. His heart told him 
he had done no wrong. There arose within him a burning sense of 
injustice. Only twelve months had elapsed since his mother died, 
and twelve months prior to that he had a companion in his brother. 
Now he was cut off from all he loved. Susan dared not come near 
him. He had even been denied the society of Tom and his dog. 
His father said he was wicked and ungrateful. One moment the 
suffering boy longed to cling to his father’s neck and pour out his 
overflowing soul ; at another moment dark thoughts agitated the little 
mind, and then he would fall a-moaning as the weight of the loss he 
had sustained in the death of his mother became more and more 
oppressive. At length his miseries appeared to grow and grow until 
they filled the room and threatened to stifle him. The sorrows of 
childhood, though they appear unimportant to the grown-up man, 
are bitter as the troubles which tear the heart in maturity. 

Jacob had heard of people drowning themselves in their woes. 
The distant murmur of the river mingled distinctly with the soft 
evening breeze. To Jacob it seemed to whisper an invitation. 
“Come to me and be at rest,” sang the river in a sad, uncertain 
strain. 

Under the influence of some fearful spell, Jacob climbed through 
the window, descended into the yard, walked quickly, but firmly, on 


through the garden. Kissing his mother’s seat, kissing the leaves of 
RR2 
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his brother’s violet, he went on through the orchard towards the 
mill-pool. 

The sudden exercise and the refreshing evening breeze chased 
away some of the fever of the boy’s brain. He became calmer and 
more subdued when he reached the bank of the river. It was the 
calmness which is often full of anger and passion. The miller sat 
smoking his evening pipe near the spot to which Jacob’s disordered 
mind had directed him. Still the boy’s fearful resolve was unshaken. 
To his other fears was now added the peril of returning home. 
Let not the reader imagine that this is an overdrawn picture. The 
newspaper records of late years have contained many cases of suicide 
among comparative children. It is no exaggeration to say that the 
sensibilities of many a child of thirteen are as keen and active as 
they are at thirty. Jacob Martyn was an example in point. It is 
true he had had an exceptional experience of sorrow and domestic 
tyranny. He sat down by the mill-pool, with his brain throbbing 
against his temples, and his heart leaden and still, waiting until the 
miller should knock the ashes out of his pipe and go home. 

It is doing the memory of Jacob’s mother no disparagement in 
fancying that her spirit was abroad on this summer evening years 
ago. If those we love can after death revisit the scenes of their life 
below, on missions of love and mercy, it is in keeping with the 
woman's devoted affection to imagine that Jacob’s mother was with 
her unhappy son while he gazed into the deep mysterious river, 
growing more solemn in its marvellous beauty as the sun gradually 
declined, and the sky became more and more overshadowed with 
gathering clouds. Ina little while Jacob’s head became cooler, and a 
deep, fervent prayer escaped his lips, and lightened his overburdened 
heart. 

Little we wot of the hot burning thoughts, of the strong emotions 
and feelings which may agitate the mind of a mere youth! Jacob 
was eloquent in his distress, and if ever prayer was acceptable to 
Him whose special providence is extended to the smallest creeping 
thing, that simple prayer of childhood was not unheeded. 

Suddenly the boy thought he would return home. As this ray of 
repentance entered his soul, his good angel led him away. He stag- 
gered through the fields as one bewildered. He looked like a 
somnambulist. There was no speculation in his eyes. His feet 
wandered. The orchard and the garden flitted by him as if they were 
a panorama moved by hidden machinery. He was an automaton. He 
found his way without looking for it; found his way over stile 
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and brake, through gate and doorway, with his eyes looking into 
vacancy. 

Jacob Martyn had not been missed. His bread and water were 
undisturbed. He slipped off his clothes, shivering from head to foot, 
and then burning like a fire, he crept into bed, his great eyes dis- 
tended and flaming with the excitement of fever. 

Hour after hour the iron tongue of the old church proclaimed 
the tardy flight of time ; the solitary watchman paced the solitary 
street, and repeated the same solemn story, with an equally solemn 
description of the character of the night; but it was only when 
the sun returned from his long journey to light the Middleton 
factory girls to their looms, that poor Jacob closed his eyes, and 
became indifferent to the myriad sounds which heralded the day 
in the midland borough of this history. 


CHAPTER III. 


CHIEFLY TREATS OF THE DOMESTIC LIFE OF THE TITSYS. 


THE mother of Mr. Martyn’s radiant factotum lived with her son in 
an alley near the old church, gaining an honest, if not a luxurious 
livelihood, by letting lodgings and taking in plain sewing. 

It was a remarkable cottage that which the Titsys had made 
their home. It had evidently dropped from the clouds, or had been 
pitchforked from some other town into this particular corner of 
Middleton, and had only been saved from total destruction by a 
friendly stable, upon which it had ever since leaned for protection 
and support. The collision had made the stable stagger just a trifle, 
but it had shaken the cottage into a round bulbous lump of stone, 
and thatch, and steps, and window-sills, and lichens. You entered 
the cottage by a descent of round stone steps, which led to the 
“house-place,” which in its turn led to the kitchen, and also to sundry 
mysterious bedrooms, up in the thatched roof, where a family of 
pigeons also boarded and lodged, and mingled their monotonous coo- 
ing with the equally monotonous chattering of a tribe of sparrows. 
The pigeons were Tom’s particular pets. ‘They comprised numerous 
varieties of the pigeon order—pouters, fantails, short-faced tumblers, 
and almost every other kind down to the commonplace Barbary 
runt. Tom was a trainer of birds, a dealer in birds, and a lover of 
birds. He seldom left home without a pocketful of pigeons, which 
he would release at intervals on his way to work, some on tumbling 
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expeditions, and others on mercurial flights, bearing hieroglyphical 
billets to unknown countries. 

The house-place, or living-room, of Mrs. Titsy’s cottage was com- 
fortably, though not elegantly, furnished. There was a delf-shelf 
shining with blue willow-pattern plates and green and coppery-gilt 
cups and saucers ; a deal dresser as white as snow; a rickety linen 
press ; a round oak table, with half-moon-shaped wings ; an over- 
grown arm chair, so full of feathers that they had burst through two 
corners of the chintz covering; a bright old oak corner cupboard ; 
a high mantel shelf, adorned with a pair of very bright figures 
illustrative of the loves of a green and white shepherd and a blue 
and white shepherdess; two chalk apples, and an equally honest 
artificial pear; with sundry other small items, surmounted on the 
wall by a vivid representation of Napoleon crossing the Alps. Ona 
pair of wide brackets over the dresser was displayed an exceedingly 
fine tea-tray, upon which a very yellow lion was crouching at the feet 
of a radiant lady, who flourished in her red right hand an unusually 
large toasting-fork, all the while looking toasting-forks, and daggers 
too, at a white cloud which seemed to threaten instant destruction 
to a ship sailing on a blue and gold sea. The walls were also 
decorated with the portrait of a murderer who was hanged at the 
county town ; a landscape excessively green and purple; and the 
effigies of Tom and his mother, cut out in black paper and framed in 
black frames. 

The Eve of this cottage paradise was Mrs. Titsy, a blooming widow, 
who, with the assistance of a small annuity, eked out a tolerably 
comfortable livelihood by taking in plain sewing, and boarding and 
lodging one Horatio Johnson, a gentleman of somewhat eccentric 
habits—one of those out-of-the-way characters now fast disappearing 
from among us, but common enough thirty years ago in every 
country town. He was an herbalist, and had devoted many years to 
a blind sort of study of the application of herbs as remedial agents in 
cases of disease. He was versed in the flora of the district, and knew 
where every plant and herb that grew in the county were to be found, 
and at what time of the year, though he only knew them by their 
English or local names. If a botanist had asked him for mil/ium 
effusum he would have been utterly ignorant of the nature of the herb 
demanded ; but he would have recognised it by the appellation of 
millet-grass. This simple illustration of the kind of knowledge 
which he possessed will be as good as the dozen others which 
we might append. Mr. Johnson was a country herbalist, or herb 
doctor, experienced in the practical effects of certain herbs in certain 
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cases, and holding a high reputation among the lower classes of the 
people. 

There had been a time when he had dealt with cases as they arose, 
but the growing reputation of wonderful pills and potions, warranted 
to cure all diseases, compelled him in the way of business to intro- 
duce the celebrated “ Oriental Herbal Pill,” which, with certain 
accompanying draughts and mixtures varying with the nature of the 
maladies to be cured, was warranted to perform wonders in the 
healing way. Thousands of testimonials from old and young vouched 
for the value of the Oriental remedy, and such had become the 
demand for it that at the time when we make his acquaintance, Dr. 
Horatio Johnson had extended his operations from Middleton and 
found his reward in travelling from village to village, market town 
to market town, vending his medicines. His means had thus been so 
largely increased that he could afford to drive his own gig, and have 
a splendid awning over his stall in the Middleton market ; while on 
Sundays he comfortably smoked his pipe under his own vine and fig- 
tree, or without metaphor, in the cosey chimney-corner of Mrs. Titsy, 
widow. 

The Doctor was moistening his clay one Sunday evening some 
thirty years ago as the parish bells were ringing for church. Mrs. 
Titsy had just gone forth in a shot-silk dress, a blue bonnet and 
gloves, and a very green and gold prayer-book (a present “ from her 
dootiful son”). Now that she had passed through the sombre ordeal 
of weeds for what she considered a reasonable period, Mrs. Titsy 
affected very gay colours. She had abolished, as a stupid prejudice, 
that distinctive mark of the dangerous classes, the widow’s cap. If 
she had had any cause to remember the late Mr. Titsy with gratitude, 
she might have been less liberal in her interpretation of social laws 
and customs. Old Titsy had always treated her vilely when he was 
drunk ; and, as he was rarely sober, her life was anything but a 
pleasant one. As for Tom, he had grown so accustomed to his 
father’s allowance of more kicks than halfpence, that for some little 
time after the allowance was stopped, Tom seemed quite unhappy. 
In good truth, he was miserable at the loss of the wicked father, and 
so in truth was Mrs. Titsy, although they would not deny the general 
verdict of the district that his death was a happy release. 

Mrs. Titsy may, therefore, be fairly forgiven for her glow of colour 
on this particular Sunday. Having for several years wrapped herself 
in the clouds and weeds of widowhood, the relict of the late James 
Titsy thought herself fully entitled to don the rainbow. 

The rainbow had just dawned upon the gaping street, and Tom 
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and the philosophic lodger were left alone. Tom was studiously con- 
templating the ceiling, and the Doctor testing the capacity of his lungs 
by blowing forth a long-drawn-out volume of smoke, and watching it 
disperse. 

“T tell you what it is, Tom,” said the Doctor, after making an 
unusually long wreath of smoke, which evidently gave him great 
satisfaction, “ your respected master, or governor, or whatever other 
title you may recognise him by—if that influential individual would 
only listen to the words of prudence ; for all her paths are pleasant- 
ness, and the ways of life are uncertain—if your master made prudence 
his guide, he would, as my circulars admirably express it, ‘ save doctors’ 
fees and try the Oriental remedy.’ ” 

“ Now, don’t joke about it, don’t, Mester Johnson, ’cos he’s really 
very bad, poor little chap,” said Tom. 

“‘ If a man deceive thee once, it is his fault ; if he deceive thee a 
second time, it is thine own,” was Mr. Johnson’s reply. ‘ Read the 
testimonials from all classes of suffering humanity, and be on your 
guard against spurious imitations—moniti meliora sequamur, as it is 
writ down in Virgil. It is all the Latin I know, except some of the 
dog-latin of the fancy herbalist ; it cost me several nights to commit 
it to memory, Tom; translated, it means ‘ being admonished, let us 
follow better things.’ I find it an admirable conclusion to my pro- 
fessional perorations ; while it puzzles the crowd, it gives undoubted 
evidence of my learning. A scrap of Latin is to the orator what the 
gilded cup and the double-bottomed box is to the juggler; it is the 
gold of the wise man, the equally effective tinsel of the clever man, 
and who shall say whether it is better to be clever or wise? But 
no matter; let us revert to the glorious motto—*moniti meliora 
sequamur.” 

The Doctor was rushing into one of the orations which he usually 
addressed to his assembled clients in the market-place, and was 
waiving his hand in majestic accompaniment to every sentence, when 
it suddenly occurred to him that, after all, this might not be the best 
mode of impressing Tom. In order to gain time for weighing the 
thought and adjudicating upon it, he took a long pull at his pipe, and 
shortly expelled so tremendous a cloud of smoke towards Tom, that 
Mr. Martyn’s factotum was for the moment quite eclipsed ; indeed, 
the robust yet gentle Mercury looked like a member of one of those 
peep-show bands of warriors who are perpetually thrusting forth mili- 
tary arms or plumed heads from the midst of clouds of smoke which 
never disperse, and behind which the battle is supposed to be raging 
with intense fury. The difference between Tom and the peep-show 
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was certainly an important one. Tom did come out of his clouds, 
or rather the Doctor’s clouds, to speak correctly ; and when he was 
once more visible, he said— 

“If I thought thou really meant what thou said, Dr. Johnson, I 
would ask mother to get thy stuff a trial.” 

“ Stuff!” said the Doctor, with a disparaging nod. 

“ Beg pardon, Doctor ; I meant no offence. The Oriental is what 
I was driving at. Now don’t deceive me, tell me the right down out 
and out truth. Give me your word on it, and I’ll believe.” 

“ Nothing that is true can ever die,” began the Doctor. “Now, 
in a certain sense, the philosopher who said that is right, and in a cer- 
tain sense he is wrong,” continued Horatio, looking hard at a smoke 
ring which was coming to grief against the green and white shepherd. 
“T am true, Tom, and yet I shall die ; thou art true, Tom, and thou 
wilt die. Still, the maxim is good, and demands our highest respect. 
Now, truth, as embodied in the Oriental, will never die; and the 
Oriental, with an accompanying prescription, is a cure for those 
whose time has not arrived. Master Jacob, being young, the chances 
are ten to one that his time has not yet come, and that if the doctors 
would let him alone, and give nature a chance, nature would do her 
duty by the youth and perform a cure. Nature! Blessed nature! 
There is no doctor like nature, no nurse like nature. Nature has 
antidotes. The Oriental is the secret antidote for wind in the stomach, 
spasms, giddiness, disturbed sleep, palpitation of the heart, colic, 
jaundice, gout, dropsy, sore throat, palsy, and, as the Immortal Bard 
himself puts it, all the other ills that flesh is heir to. He said 
something else,” continued the herb doctor, rising from his chair, 
and solemnly sawing the air with his pipe; “ he said something else. 
What else, what else, my friends and fellow-countrymen, did that 
mighty poet say? You don’t know. Then be enlightened; listen 
to the glorious words. ‘Throw physic to the dogs.’ That is what 
the greatest of all poets, the greatest of all philosophers, the 
greatest of all great men, said—‘ Throw physic to the dogs; at the 
same time intimating in equally emphatic language that he would 
have none of it. Away with it, he said; away with the draughts 
and powders, the nauseous potions and mixtures, and poisonous pills 
with which the faculty purge and torture and kill you; away to the 
dogs with such physic ; Shakespeare would have none of it, and we 
will have none of it, my friends. The Oriental remedy, extracted 
from the choicest herbs, was not discovered in Shakespeare’s time, or 
William—I call him William because I love him; I am always 
familiar with those I love and admire—I say, if the Oriental had 
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been discovered in his time, if it had been known to mankind when 
the greatest of mankind said, ‘ Throw physic to the dogs,’ the greatest 
of mankind would most certainly have added a few other remarkable 
words probably to this effect: ‘Throw physic to the dogs; and, 
having done so, try Dr. Horatio Johnson’s celebrated Oriental Pill, 
only sixpence a box, or six boxes for half-a-crown. Moniti meliora 
sequamur |?” 

There is no knowing whether the Doctor had really finished his 
speech or not when he was interrupted by a visitor. The Doctor 
had unconsciously glided into a professional oration, and had so 
warmed with his subject, that, in the fruitfulness of his imagina- 
tion, he had turned the little room into a market-place, and the chairs, 
and tables, and pots, and pans, and pictures, and Tom, into a great 
crowd, with ears only for the eloquence, and throats only for the pills 
of Horatio Johnson. Tom had long since subsided into a dreamy 
reverie upon the beauty of the lady on the tea-tray, and the ferocity 
of the lion at her feet, mingled with a certain admiration of the 
Doctor’s eloquence, which was the pride and wonder of a large 
majority of the people of Middleton-in-the-Water. 

The oration was brought to an end through a knock at the door, 
which said knock was followed by the immediate appearance of two 
visitors. The first was a young man, dressed in a suit of black that 
had been brushed and cleaned until it was threadbare at those particu- 
lar places where the wearer’s bones were most angular and obtrusive. 
It was difficult to say whether the owner of the suit was young or old, 
but the conclusion which you would arrive at after some consideration 
would be in favour of the more youthful side of the question. He 
was a thin, sallow man, with lank black hair combed carefully behind 
his ears. His eyes were small and piercing ; they glittered in a pair 
of bony caverns, and looked at you when you thought they were 
looking in another direction. 

This interesting gentleman was Mr. Julius Jennings, confidential 
clerk in the house of Mr. Alfred Martyn. His companion was an 
entirély different specimen of humanity ; so different, that your first 
feeling on meeting the two would have been one of surprise 
at the association of such dissimilar beings. Silas Collinson was 
a young farmer, an honest, manly-looking son of the soil, with brown 
curly hair, and brown curly whiskers, and a brown velvet shooting- 
coat to match. He was a pleasant, happy-looking fellow, with pros- 
perity written on his forehead, and the faint shadow of speculatien 
hovering about his legs; his legs were just a trifle horsey ; horsey in 
the farmer sense alone, not horsey so far as a run across country goes, 
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but horsey in the turf sense. Ifa glance at his narrow black trousers 
did not make you feel sure that they had been at Epsom and Don- 
caster, the gold horseshoe pin in the blue and spotted neckerchief 
would have convinced you. This gave to the rural and agricultural 
character of the man just a sufficient dash of the town and the ring 
to make him seem sprightlier [and more knowing than the ordinary 
farmer; and herein you would have found the only bit of reason 
for his association with Julius Jennings ; for what is called sporting 
brings a man into strange companionship. Mr. Collinson was the 
proprietor of a small freehold farm, pleasantly situated om the out- 
skirts of Middleton. 

“Good evening, gentlemen,” said Horatio Johnson, extending a 
hand to each. 

Tom gave them—for Tom—a very gloomy greeting. His face 
smiled in spite of himself, but there was no cheerfulness in his voice ; 
his heart was in the sick room of Jacob Martyn, at least so much of 
his heart as was not in the unwilling possession of Susan Harley. 

**T thought you always went to chapel on Sundays, Mr. Jennings,” 
said the Doctor. 

“Yes,” said Jennings, “I think I have not missed for a twelve- 
month before.” 

“Dear me, very remarkable; surely the day should be held in 
remembrance that marks so extraordinary a breach of custom,” said 
the Doctor. 

“Mr. Collinson is going to leave us so soon, you see, and he 
wanted a stroll. I could not refuse him, notwithstanding my respect 
for the Decalogue.” 

“Not a pleasant night for a stroll, either,” said the Doctor, poking 
the fire ; ‘‘ quite a November wind getting up.” 

“ Don’t you like the wind ?” asked Collinson, answering the ques- 
tion in the same breath. ‘“ Nothing like a good breeze; blows the 
cobwebs out of your mind, and out of the air too, ventilates the earth, 
wakens up your faulty fastenings, and reminds you of bits of 
mendings to be done at gates and doors ; nothing like a bit of wind, 
Doctor ?” 

*“‘ For those who are strong and hearty and active as you are, Mr. 
Collinson, true for you, sir, true for you. Hope you will have a fair 
wind and a pleasant journey when you cross the Atlantic.” 

“ Ah, I’m with you there, Doctor.” 

“When do you sail ?” 

“* Next week, my friend, next week. Time flies fast; if it went a 
bit slower, I think I should change my mind.” 
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“ Indeed ?” said Johnson inquiringly. 

“ Yes, a sneaking sort of kindness for home seems to come over 
me, and I’ve had uncommenly unhappy thoughts at night about the 
business, almost as bad as if I were being turned out of the old 
country, instead of just going on a business journey that may, or may 
not, lead to my going there for good some day; but only if I can 
make a good deal more money there than is to be had here; that’s 
all, Doctor.” 

“ Ah, well,” observed Johnson, “ there’s nothing like making money 
-when you’re young, though money may be bought too dearly. After 
all, America is a long way to go for money, and the sea’s as treach- 
erous as—as—as the sea, for there’s nothing more treacherous.” 

“ Not a woman ?” interposed Jennings, glancing at Tom, who sat 
looking into the fire as if he were paying no attention to the conver- 
sation. 

“No, not a woman, Mr. Jennings, and not a man neither, and not 
a rigid respecter of the Decalogue neither,” said the Doctor. 

“If you intend to be personal, Doctor Horatio Johnson,” with 
strong italics on the word Doctor ; “I forgive you for the sake of the 
day.” 

“ Thank you, Julius, thank you, and thank the day very much.” 

“ Come, none of this,” said Mr. Collinson, laughing, “ have a pinch 
of snuff: here, clear your daylights a little.” 

“Oh, don’t be alarmed, sir, we don’t quarrel; Mr. Julius and I 
understand each other; we always have a playful spar when we 
meet.” 

“Certainly,” said Julius, taking a pinch from Collinson’s box, and 
squeezing it very tightly between his fingers. . 

“Only a complimentary box, eh?” said the Doctor, examining the 
pretty little silver box that Collinson handed to him; “I thought 
you were not a snuffer; horrid habit, bad in every way ; but a snuff- 
box is a useful thing ; helps to smooth differences, eh, Mr. Jennings ? 
You will be sorry to part with Mr. Collinson.” 

“Very,” said Jennings. 

“When is your last night in England then?” asked the Doctor, 
turning to the young farmer. 

“This very night,” said Collinson ; “I go to Liverpool in the 
morning. Mrs. Titsy is gone to church, I suppose?” 

“ Yes ; but it is not Mrs. Titsy that you would wish more particu- 
larly to inquire about ; eh, my friend? There, we know all about it ; 
don’t be angry or think I am inquisitive. Susan Harley generally 
spends her Sundays here, but she has not been here to-day. Young 
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Martyn is very ill, and like a kind good soul, no doubt she is nursing 
the boy ; but she is sure to come before the night is out. Sit down, 
sir, and have a taste of the fragrant weed—just one pipe.” 

“We cannot stay, thank you,” said Jennings. 

“Can’t we, indeed ?” asked the Doctor. 

“No, thank you,” said Collinson, “we have a little appointment 
presently, but I don’t expect to be late, and I do want to see Miss 
Harley, Doctor—Miss Harley, mind you.” 

“ Certainly,” said the Doctor, “ by all means ; nobody respects her 
more than I do.” 

“ That’s all right,” said the farmer, “I will call here again before 
the night is over. She said she would be in about this time ; so you 
see she expects me.” 

Although Tom Titsy’s thoughts were occupied with Jacob’s illness, 
he possessed sufficient of the receptive faculty to lose little or nothing 
of the conversation between Horatio and Mr. Collinson, the close of 
which considerably reduced the natural gaiety of Tom’s counte- 
nance. He had no claim whatever upon Susan’s special regard, but 
he had in his blundering way exhibited a kindness for her which was 
not mistaken by the Titsy household. 

“Then it is not to be good-bye until we see you again ?” 

“No; I shall look in before the watchman begins to try the doors, 
and thinks it time for you to go to bed.” 

“T will say good night,” said Jennings, shuffling towards the 
Doctor, and offering a flabby hand. 

“The same to you, and many of them,” said the Doctor, taking 
the hand fora moment. ‘“ Let me see what is the day of the month, 
November 15; it deserves our remembrance, the Sabbath on which 
you gave up the evening meeting to oblige a very secular friend. If 
the world comes to an end before morning, or some other startling 
manifestation is made, we shall know the reason.” 

There came over the sallow face of Julius Jennings a strange 
expression as the Doctor marked the calendar that hung near the 
shepherdess on the mantel-piece; an expression indicating both 
annoyance and fear. 

“Don’t you like my marking the date, Mr. Jennings? You think 
I am sarcastic, eh?” 

“Not so sarcastic, nor so humorous, Johnson, as when you are 
thrusting the universal remedy down the public throat,” said 
Jennings, rubbing his mittened hands. 

“Good : one to Jennings,” said the Doctor. “I wonder which of 
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us two is the biggest quack—you with your moral and religious pills, 
or me with my bits of herbs rolled into little lumps ?” 

“ Oh, having your altercations again,” said Collinson, smiling. 

“ No, having Jennings,” said the Doctor, laughing and resuming 
his seat by the fire. ‘Good-bye for the present, gentlemen, good- 
bye.” 

“T hate that sneak,” remarked the Doctor, refilling his pipe and ° 
pressing the tobacco into the bowl with more than usual energy ; 
“he is a canting, sneaking, malicious, plotting scoundrel, or I am a 
Dutchman, which I am certainly not: it bodes no good to Mr. Silas 
Collinson when Julius Jennings gives up his chapel for him. It isa 
strange thing to me how Magar the Miller and Jennings can be 
so intimate, and stranger that an honest fellow like Collinson should 
be mixed up with two such men. Well, there is no accounting for 
taste, is there, Tom ?” 

“No,” responded Tom, still looking into the fire. 

“For your part you don’t think much of Collinson?” 

“T don’t,” said Tom, shifting his position and facing the philo- 
sophic Johnson. 

‘‘ Never mind, lad, the best man will win at last; I know where 
the shoe pinches ; you must grin and bear it like a man.” 

“Well, Doctor, the shoe that pinches most is Master Jacob’s being 
ill,” said Tom. 

At this the Doctor became silent again, and more regardful of his 
pipe. He made a succession of smoke rings, which floated up 
among the chimney ornaments and obscured for a time the pencil 
mark under “ November 15” in the calendar. Ominous date! how 
ominous the reader will discover sooner than Mrs. Titsy’s talkative 
lodger, who had noted it and dragged it from oblivion in the Titsy 
household. November 15! It stood out like a warning—it was a 
warning ; it was a guide marked out by an all-wise, all-seeing Provi- 
dence for a clue in the darkness that was coming on. It is not 
difficult to believe that the pencil mark made by Horatio Johnson had 
been ordained. 

While the Doctor went on making smoke rings the cooing of a ‘stray 
pigeon reminded Tom that the whole of his feathered family should 
have been in bed long ago. He went to the door and released a 
fantail which he had pocketed in an absent frame of mind two hours 
previously, and subsided again into a calm contemplation of the fire ; 
not that his imagination led to his seeing streets and castles, and trees 
and rocks in the cinders; he saw nothing but the hot coals which 
were making his face ten shades redder than usual. 
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It was only when the door opened and Cesar came plunging head- 
long down the steps that Tom shook off his unwonted lethargy, and 
this was not so much out of regard for the dog as for Susan Harley, 
who followed Czesar (with more ceremony than that excited quadruped) 
into the cottage. 

“Well, Susan, my lass,” said Tom, “how are you, we've been 
‘ expecting you ; and how is the little governor?” 

“ Better Tom, a little better, thank you,” said Susan. 

“That is good news for Tom,” said the Doctor. “ Pray sit down, 
Mrs. Titsy will be here almost immediately.” 

Mrs. Titsy arrived before the Doctor had done speaking. The two 
women kissed each other and took mutual glances at their Sunday 
clothes, and then went upstairs to take their bonnets off and have a 
little private gossip ; after which they came down and Susan assisted 
Mrs. Titsy to get the supper ready. As soon as it was ready the 
Doctor took his seat at one end of the table and Mrs. Titsy at the 
other, and Susan sat on one side and Tom on the other, and they were 
avery happy family indeed. 

After supper the Doctor returned to his pipe ; and tumblers and hot 
water were brought forth. The Doctor had a steaming glass of grog, and 
Mrs. Titsy had a glass, and Tom had a glass, as was the custom on 
Sunday evenings ; but Susan could not be prevailed upon to drink. 
She would only just have a sip, and at Tom’s suggestion she con- 
sented to sip out of his glass, which made Tom very happy indeed 
—as happy as a great gentleman might feel at any act of condescen- 
sion from a great lady for whom he might have the highest possible 
admiration. Tom was continually passing his glass, but Susan only 
wetted her lips, and Tom only sipped that Susan might wet her lips 
all the oftener. 

The Doctor having given Collinson’s message to Susan soon after 
her arrival they were in momentary expectation of the young farmer’s 
re-appearance, but he did not come. Susan began to think he was 
annoyed that she had not kept her appointment. It made her 
miserable every now and then when this fear crossed her mind, like 
an ugly flash of doubt doing violence to her new budding love for the 
man who had given a man’s best evidence of his affection for her. At 
length a step was heard and a hand moved the latch ; but it was the 
watchman whose visit Silas had promised to anticipate. ‘ All right?” 
inquired the watchman, “ All right” responded Tom, and the foot- 
step passed the cottage and died away in the distance. 

“Tt is getting very late,” said Susan. “I must really go; Iam 
going to sit up with Jacob and I promised not to stay away long.” 
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Susan had several times announced that indeed she really must go, 
and at last she got up and put her things on ; whereupon Tom said it 
was so late that he must see Susan home. Susan struggled hard 
against Tom’s proposition. She could go very well alone, she was 
not afraid, besides she could take Cesar with her for that matter. 
But nothing would satisfy Tom, who persevered with an energy which 
would have stood him in good stead at the printing office if he could 
have commanded it in the cause of type-setting. Well then, he 
should go to the bottom of the street with her and not a step farther. 
Tom accepted the compromise, and his mother and the Doctor 
looked pleased at Tom’s triumph. 

In less than half an hour Tom returned out of breath, with despair 
in his face, and despair in his voice. His mother was wanted 
down at the Governor’s immediately—“ little Jacob was dying.” 


CHAPTER IV. 
“NOVEMBER 15.” 


MIDDLETON-IN-THE-WATER was the most benighted town in the 
Midland Counties. Even by Middletonians themselves it was ac- 
knowledged to be quite a hundred years in the rear of every modern 
social and national improvement. No matter how liberally Time 
scattered his seeds of progress, while winging his way over the ancient 
borough, they never took root, or if they did the result was some 
miserable deformed weakly product that could never be recognised 
for any plant associated with progress or advancement. Whether the 
utter failure of the sowing might be accounted for by reason of the 
adamantine quality of the paving stones of the period is a question 
which only requires proposing to the local debating club to be duly 
accepted and discussed. 

The old town was a gigantic puzzle which nobody but the letter- 
carrier could solve. It was one mass of crooked streets and alleys 
which led to everywhere and nowhere, and seemed to have been 
planned for the especial purpose of confusing strangers, supplying 
covering galleries for thieves, and courting corners for lovers. The 
houses were built of bricks which had once been red. Nearly every 
house had bow windows and door-steps. The latter were continually 
undergoing the process of scouring at the hands of women who had 
once been red like the bricks and the tiles. 

A cloud usually hung over the borough, a cloud of sooty 
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smoke from tall chimneys, which all day long sent forth volumes 
of the dunnest vapour. Except when the wind chased it over the 
hills, the smoke never left the town. Every day it gradually mounted 
up above the roofs, and then, quietly descending, it dispersed itself 
through every street and billeted itself for the night in the narrowest 
thoroughfares. 

In many quarters of Middleton the houses looked as though they 
had crept together for mutual warmth during some terribly fierce 
winter in the old old days, and had been fixed there by icy bonds 
which had never since been melted. In other districts huge habi- 
tations reared themselves up in the smoke and looked down with 
uncompromising contempt out of their top windows upon half- 
thatched cottages below. There was a general air of squalid 
grandeur and pride, mingled with squalid poverty and fear, throughout 
the place. It was a town of vulgar bullying creditors and poor vulgar 
grovelling debtors going on from day to day living close together, 
bullying and being bullied, grinding and being ground, cursing and 
being cursed. 

Yet this miserable Middleton was fixed in a glorious setting of hills 
and dales, and woods and rivers; a setting the rarest and most 
beautiful that can be imagined ; it was like a spurious stone in, the 
setting of a rare gem. There had been days in the olden times when 
the divine light may have shone out full and brilliant in the now 
dimmed and flawed stone ; indeed it must have been so, the origin of 
anything so fairly set could not have been ignoble. On summer days 
you would have thought the sunbeams were charged with the mission 
of restoring the ancient glory of the town, and that the mission was too 
difficult for accomplishment. The sunbeams would wander through 
the gabled streets, lingering here, darting off there, tarrying in this 
spot and shunning the other, until, weary of the pestering smoke- 
grimed, factory-ridden, money-grubbing place, they returned to the 
realms of light, leaving for a moment a parting ray of golden splendour 
on the vane of the old church steeple. 

There had been no sunbeams visible in Middleton on this Sunday 
of our story. It was a dull leaden November day, not wet, not foggy 
for a wonder, but simply a gloomy autumn day, which was succeeded 
by an equally gloomy night. It was therefore a cheery thing to see 
the broad glint of fire-light that came out of the little parlour of 
“The Angel,” as Julius Jennings and Silas Collinson entered that 
hostelrie. It was a back parlour, a dark heavy parlour, despite a 
large quantity of bow-window looking upon the town. The curtains 
had just been drawn, and visitors were evidently expected. 

VoL. VIII., N.S. 1872. ss 
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“Ts this our room ?” asked Jennings of the waiting-woman. 

“It is,” she said ; “ what will you please to take ?” 

Jennings looked at Collinson, plainly intimating that if he consented 
to enter a public-house on a Sunday, it did not at all follow that he 
should drink. 

“ T will have some brandy hot,” said Collinson; ‘ Mr. Jennings will 
give his own order.” 

“‘ Nothing for me, thank you,” said Jennings. 

“You must drink, man,” said Silas, “if it is only for the good of the 
house.” 

“ Well then, for the good of the house,” Jennings replied, “for I 
really don’t care about anything; for the good of the house I will take 
a little rum shrub.” 

“ And I will take some Scotch whiskey,” said a rough voice at the 
door. 

The rough voice introduced its rough and ready owner, Mr. 
Ephraim Magar, a thick-set, square-headed, low-browed man, who 
assumed the character of a jovial, plain-spoken citizen of the world. 
But there was a cunning expression in his small grey eyes, and a heavy 
sensual cut about his lower jaw and his bulging neck, which did not 
quite correspond with the part he wished to play, He looked the 
genial character which he desired to play perhaps less successfully 
than usual when dressed in his Sunday clothes. 

Ephraim Magar was the miller whom Jacob Martyn had observed 
smoking his pipe by the mill-pool in Jacob’s great trouble. Viewed 
from a distance, whitened with flour dust, and supported by 
an old mill and a pleasant bit of meadow for a background, Mr. 
Magar might have been accepted as something akin to the jolly 
miller to whom in the song Henry the Eighth doffed his hat during a 
romantic comparison of the positions of king and subject ; but in his 
Sunday face and coat, Mr. Magar certainly did not look like the jolly 
miller of the Dee. 

Perhaps there never was a more mysterious mill than that of which 
Mr. Ephraim Magar was proprietor. If ruin, and thatch, and lichens, 
and weeds, and shady corners, could make it more picturesque than 
that famous mill in Wales which every artist paints, Magar’s mill de- 
cidedly carried off the palm. It had not a rocky romantic river to 
set it off, that is true ; but it had a calm lake margined with weeds ; 
and it had an old wooden wheel with plenty of colour in it, colour of 
rust and age, and slimy moss. 

Any time for twenty years the mill was going to be pulled down, to 
be replaced by a more useful building, but latterly Mr. Magar had told 
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the landlord that it answered his purpose very well. What his pur- 
pose was the gossips were continually trying to discover. It was 
clearly not the simple business of a miller ; his purpose was consider- 
ably deeper than that. He made more by buying at the turn of the 
market at Wakefield and selling again than he made by the turn of 
the mill-stones. The old wheel was continually going it is true, and 
there was flour to be had at the mill. Suspicions of distilling had 
been aroused by some imaginative neighbour who thought the 
miller’s late hours, coupled with lights at midnight and early morn- 
ing, meant distilling. ‘The Inland Revenue officers searched the mill 
and had to defend an action at law for their pains, to say nothing 
of being threatened with the mill-pool. Magar stood no nonsense 
from any one; what he could not do in the way of defence and 
attack by a foul tongue and a strong arm he did by means of Mr. 
Gripps, a local attorney, who had trounced several and sundry 
persons who had brought themselves within the miller’s power. 

It was known to Julius Jennings, and also to Mr. Silas Collinson, 
that Magar had lost a large sum of money at a certain gaming-table 
in a neighbouring town. Jennings had lent Magar money, and 
Collinson had lent money to both. Moreover, Magar had bought 
corn, as well as sheep, from Collinson at the turn of the market and 
at other times, and there was a balance in Magar’s books of four 
hundred pounds still owing to Collinson. The miller had promised 
to pay this sum over to the young farmer a month ago, and on failing 
to do so at that time, had mentioned seven days afterwards ; and fail- 
ing seven days afterwards, had fixed Saturday, and then had solemnly 
named Sunday evening, this very Sunday evening of our story. He 
had arranged to meet Jennings and Collinson for a final settlement 
and a farewell glass at “‘ The Angel ;” and here they were, all friends 
together, on this memorable and never-to-be-forgotten Fifteenth of 
November. 

“And when do you sail, Collinson?” asked Magar when the 
grog was brewed and the shutters closed. 

“IT am due in Liverpool to-morrow,” said Collinson, “and I sail 
on Wednesday.” 

** What about Miss Susan Harley?” asked Jennings, sipping his 
shrub and looking at Magar. 

* Susan ! well, poor girl, she does not know what to say ; she does 
not like the notion of my going, of course.” 

“‘ Wavering, perhaps,” said Jennings slowly and with a deprecatory 


glance at Silas, “ wavering between Thomas Titsy and yourself. 
‘“SS2 
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What a rival! And Mister Collinson might marry the richest trader’s 
daughter in Middleton.” 

“ That will do, Jennings, I did not come here to talk about my 
matrimonial prospects ; and if I did, what is the richest girl in the 
town to me—riches don’t mean happiness, I suppose ?” 

“ Don’t they?” said Magar stirring his whiskey and stretching his 
ungainly legs ; “ then what is happiness ?” 

“ T can’t exactly say, but I would sooner make the money myself 
than have it with a wife,” said Silas. 

“ You are sweet on Susan, I know—a decent sort of a wench, but 
you may have a woman of that class to keep your house without all 
the fuss and bother of a wedding, Silas. If I had my time to come 
over again I’d never marry, not I.” 

“* Perhaps, Mrs. Magar may share your feelings on that score,” 
said Silas. 

“ That’s one to you,” said Magar. “One to Silas. Eh, Mr. 
Jennings ?” 

“ Yes,” said Jennings. 

“ That’s glasses round,” said Magar, ringing the bell. 

Jennings no longer attempted to resist the generous liquor. 
Magar had a double quantity of whiskey in each glass, and seemed 
inclined to grow quarrelsome over it. 

“ So you mean to marry that girl, that servant of Martyn’s?” he 
said in a patronising manner to Collinson, who was nettled at this 
continual reference to Susan. 

** Look here, my friends,” he replied, ‘as I said before, I did not 
come here to discuss marriage, but money; and not money in con- 
nection with marriage, but money owing to me in the way of trade.” 
I came here at your invitation to do business, although it is the 
Sabbath, and Mr. Julius Jennings is a regular chapel-goer.” 

“ The Lord plucked ears of wheat on the Sabbath, friend Silas,” 
said Jennings in a soft tone of injured innocence. 

“* Oh, burn your texts!” exclaimed Collinson, “I’d as lief hear the 
devil quote the Scriptures as Julius Jennings ; so you have got out of 
me that bit of my mind. I once told you a year ago that I had no 
faith in your religion, Julius.” 

“ That was when you were angry, as you are now,” said Jennings 
with an air of calm superiority, “and when you are angry it is the 
evil one who speaks, and not you yourself, Mr. Collinson—not you, 
sir, not you.” 

“ Then where is the religion of calling a business meeting, a sort of 
twopenny-halfpenny insolvent debtors’ meeting, on a Sunday night?” 
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exclaimed Silas, clenching his hand and looking angrily at Magar, 
who rose with a flash of fury in his face. 

*“* Insolvent debtors !” roared Magar, glaring at Silas, ‘‘ where are 
they? What dost mean? Who do you mean?” 

Jennings slid his thin writhing body between his two friends, 
keeping them apart by word and gesture. 


“ Gentlemen !— gentlemen !—my friends !—Mr. Magar, Sir !— 
Sunday night! Pray remember. And Silas Collinson’s last night in 
England !” 


“ Ah!” exclaimed Magar, “there you hit me, Jennings—his last 
night in England. But what the devil does Silas mean by insolvent 
debtors ?” 

“ Now look here, Magar, and you Jennings,” said Collinson, his 
anger calming down immediately upon Magar’s reference to his last 
night in England, “I don’t want to quarrel ; I did not mean to be offen- 
sive; I was hasty; I apologise; there! Come, let us be friends. 
There’s my hand.” 

Magar took the proffered hand, while Jennings took the other, and 
then they pledged each other’s health, and Magar proposed that 
they should get to business. 

“ T should not have asked thee to come here to-night, Silas,” began 
Mr. Magar, “only I received a bit of money yesterday which I 
ought to have had before, and I wanted to keep my promise as close 
on the time I named as I could, and as you were going off to- 
morrow, I thought it best to do it to-night. Besides, I am going to 
Birmingham in the morning, and I don’t want to be tempted to risk 
it there.” 

“* Why don’t you keep a banking account ?” asked Collinson; “I 
have often wondered that you do not.” 

“ Oh, I should never get on with a banking account,” said Magar ; 
*‘T should do nothing but sign cheques ; I should never think I was 
short of money. Besides, banks break, and my mill is as safe as 
any bank. I did keep a banking account once, for about a month, 
but I didn’t like it. Now to business. Look here. I shall pay thee 
two hundred pounds down, and give a bill at six months for the 
balance. There’s the money in bank notes, and we'll walk down 
to the mill presently, and Jennings will draw up a receipt and a bill. 
Will that do ?” 

“Yes,” said Collinson, “ I am perfectly satisfied ; two hundred in 
cash will suit me very well, and I can leave the bill at the bank.” 

“T owe you a trifle, Silas,” said Jennings. 
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“Never mind, Jennings,” Collinson replied promptly ; “say no 
more about that ; we will talk about it when I come back.” 

“There, man, put the money in your pocket,” said Magar, pushing 
the notes over to Collinson, “and let us have another glass a-piece 
before we walk down to the mill.” 

“Thank you, Magar,” responded Collinson. “All right; let us 
start at once, it is getting late.” 

The last round of grog was soon finished, and Collinson, who had 
despaired of getting any money at all, was very talkative and friendly. 
The brandy, too, had begun to tell upon him. He walked a little 
unsteadily. ; 

It was a dark night. There were a few stars twinkling in the 
blackness, and a few houses sent forth gleams of light from bedroom 
windows. The Middleton Corporation, who had only introduced 
gas into the town a few years previous to this history, took Old 
Moore for their guide in the matter of illumination. When the 
almanack promised moonshine, which it did very frequently, the 
Corporation saved their gas. Middleton was therefore in total dark- 
ness once or twice a week, as it was upon this occasion. To make 
the night more objectionable, November began to assert its title, not 
only to be dull and dark, but to be drizzly and windy and cold. 
Before Magar and his friends had arrived at the mill the rain began 
to fall, accompanied by a hollow soughing, melancholy gusty wind, 
with a howl in it at street corners, and a moan here and there in dark 
alleys and mysterious passages. 

The mill, as the reader will readily understand, was a weird, 
solemn place at night, and especially in November, when the rain 
had swollen the pool, and the wind wandered about among the 
naked trees and made a low moaning music that was echoed by the 
water gurgling under the mill-wheel. 

As they stood upon the threshold of the mill a light from a half- 
concealed window near the wheel glimmered upon the wet slimy 
ladders. 

Magar cursed the light, and said he thought he had put it out 
before he left. In the same breath he asked Collinson why the 
deuce he did not walk straight, and if he wanted to tumble into the 
pool. Silas laughed, and said he would rather tumble into bed. It 
was the peculiarity of Collinson to be particularly merry in his cups ; 
while an extra glass brought out the brutal nature of Magar and the 
canting hypocrisy of Jennings. 

By-and-by the door closed upon the three friends. The light 
disappeared and then came forth in another part of the mill. The 
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wind swept along the adjacent river and wandered round the mill, 
and threw the drizzling rain upon the dusty windows. The water 
trickling through the locks of the pool, slipped away to the river 
beneath the silent wheel, and the time slipped away also ; the hours, 
half hours, and quarters being steadily marked by the local chimes, 
the sounds of which wandered through the November air down to 
the old bridge as if to keep the watchman company at the last and 
loneliest portion of his rounds. 

Magar’s Mill was the boundary of the watchman’s beat ; but the 
officer was generally content to cry the hour on the bridge, 
unless anything called his especial attention to the mill. On this 
Sunday night of the fifteenth of November he heard a door closed 
and saw a light ; thereupon he passed along the bridge, and casting 
a long column of light before him, went to the mill and tapped at 
the door with the same interrogatory remark as that which had 
interrupted the Titsys only half an hour before. “All right?” said 
the watchman. 

“ All right ” was the immediate response from within. 

“ Humph !” said the watchman as he left the spot; “in a great 
hurry to say all right ; might have asked a fellow to have a drink on 
a night like this; a fine sight of money that man must be making 
one way and another. He’s always at it, Sundays and work-a-days. 
What’s he up to now? Well, it’s no business of mine. I'll just go 
home for a quarter of an hour and warm mysen. ‘Twelve o’clock 
and a stormy night !’” 

The watchman’s cry fell dead and still and unheeded upon the 
night; the wind did not even carry it away as it swept over the 
bridge; it fell heavily, as if it had sunk into the river. The 
town clock soon afterwards began to strike out the hour, but it 
seemed to make a fitful ending after the first three strokes of the 
bell, and November took possession of the town and did as it liked 
with it, covering it up with sleet and drizzle, and making low, wailing, 
terrifying noises up and down the streets. 

A Middletonian who had been visiting his friends in a village 
beyond the bridge on the London road was passing the mill shortly 
after twelve o’clock, and was attracted by the shifting of a light from 
one part of the mill to another. Having heard the story of the 
supposed illicit still, he paused a moment near the old building, and 
thought he heard a groan, as if from some person in pain. The 
noise frightened him for a moment, but he put it down to the cry of 
an owl or the sighing of the wind. The same sound was repeated, and 
there was something so solemn and ghost-like about the place, it was 
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such a wretched November night, and his wife would be so angry at 
his staying out late, that the Middletonian hurried away from the 
mill and over the bridge into the town, and was very glad when he 
saw the light of his own fireside. Moreover, the poor fellow had 
bethought himself of one of the many legends of the bridge, where a 
murder had been perpetrated in the days of Jack Sheppard, and he 
terrified his wife by repeating that story, and wondering if the ghost 
of the murdered man had haunted the bridge on this miserable 
November night. 

The watchman had hardly reached his home, and the Middle- 
tonian had only just brewed himself a nightcap when the door at the 
back of the mill was cautiously unlocked and opened. In another 
minute Julius Jennings peered out into the darkness and listened. 
He heard nothing but the water gurgling down the weir to the 
river. Five minutes afterwards a dreadful cry broke out upon 
the night, a cry of despair and death, a cry that trembled in the 
air. The very wind stopped as if to listen, and the river car- 
ried the awful sound down to the bridge and lost it among 
the dark arches. Time seemed to stand still for a moment, as 
if the night had received a sudden shock; and then the wind 
gathered strength, and rushed at the mill as if it were. about 
to drag forth the heart of its mystery. It shook the doors, and broke 
in upon a half-open window. It came back again and plunged 
beneath the water-wheel, and then rushed over the mill-pool and 
shook every reed upon the banks; but nothing came of all this 
demonstration except the creaking of doors, the rattling of windows, 
the hissing of water, and the rustling of reeds and sedges. No other 
cry came from the mill; all was still and quiet, and silent, and” 
solemn as if death had really been in that despairing shriek, and was 
now in gloomy possession of a victim. 

At two o’clock in the morning the old borough watchman 
appeared again. He cast the same long column of light before him : 
it was like a luminous elastic wand; it struck the front of the 
mill, and then mounted the roof, increasing its proportions as 
it moved upwards until it changed from an elastic wand into a 
spectre. 

“Past two o’clock and a cloudy morning,” sang the watchman. 
As he turned away, the bull’s-eye spectre came back over the mill- 
roof, down the front, and stretched away again towards the bridge. 
“* Past two o’clock and a cloudy morning,” again sang the watchman, 
as if he desired in this dreadful solitude the companionship of his 
own voice. 
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Daylight dawned at last, ragged and patchy, cold and wet and 
chilly. The first glimmer of morning saw Julius Jennings creeping 
into bed, while daylight fell upon Mr. Ephraim Magar standing with 
his arms folded at the mill-door. 

“Good morning, Sir; not a very inviting morning, Sir,” said Tom 
Titsy. 

“No; it ain’t,” said Magar. ‘You are out early.” 

‘Same to you, Sir,” said Tom. 

“Them as thrives must be up betimes, Tom,” said Magar, with 
calm self-possession. 

And stop up at nights, too,” said Tom, noticing the miller’s hag- 
gard and wild appearance. 

“Take that dog away,” said Magar. 

“Oh! he won’t hurt, Sir; he don’t mean nothing,” said Tom, 
pretending to lash Cesar with a light stick, which he carried for the 
purpose of intimidation rather than correction. 

Ceesar had snarled at Magar, and the miller resented this mark of 
recognition. 

“Tt would be the worse for him if he did mean anything,” said 
Magar. “I'd smash him.” 

“Well, I don’t know whether you would, for that matter,” said 
Tom. ‘But there’s no need to be angry. Come along, Cesar, 
come along! Mr. Magar’s been up late, and got out of bed the 
wrong side.” 

The dog barked and leaped up at Tom, and the pair went 
bounding on together. 

“Has he?” said Magar. “I'll be even with you, Thomas Titsy.” 

‘Past six o’clock, and a cloudy morning,” said the watchman in 
the distance. 


(To be continued.) 
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THE Deus ex machind of history, unlike the dramatist, does not conde- 
scend to reveal his plot, even at the end of the fifth act of comedy or 
tragedy. We, the spectators of great events, can only guess at the secret 
motives which are making or marring kingdoms; and, by-and-by, after 
curtain has been dropped, and the lights have long since been put out, 
the plot is somehow told when but few care to know it. During the 
great war of 1870, there was a secret of which millions of excited people 
of the chief races of men were more or less impatient ; but no man behind 
the scenes would tell it. All the world was asking whether or not the 
famous Chancellor of the North German Confederation was a party to the 
acceptance by Prince Leopold of Hohenzollern-Sigmaringen of the candi- 
dature to the throne of Spain. It was a part of the creed of those who 
regarded Prussia as an injured innocent in the occurrences immediately 
leading to the war, that the negotiations between the Spanish Government 
and Prince Leopold were a private affair, wholly unconnected with 
Prussian diplomacy. In the “ Story of the War,” as related in the Gend/e- 
man’s Annual while the contest was still undecided, the writer, speaking of 
the visit of Senor Salazar to Dusseldorf to consult with Prince Leopold, 
says, “ The deputy of Mazarredo was not a conspicuous man in public 
affairs, and his movements escaped observation. He went to Dusseldorf 
and had many interviews with the young Hohenzollern. Whom else he 
saw at Dusseldorf, whether he held communication with Prince Antoine, 
with any trusty emissary from the Foreign Office at Berlin, or with 
the redoubtable Minister-President himself, he has not told us; he has 
only declared in discreet language that the Prussian Government did not 
“ intervene in the negotiations.’’ The teller of the “Story of the War” 
could only guess, and forecast, and draw conjectural conclusions, and this 
is how he spoke: “ The time has not yet come to tell on whose counsel 
Prince Leopold acted when he intimated his acceptance; but of this 
there is hardly a question : Count Bismarck was aware of the offer, and 
knew of the acceptance; and King William had no knowledge of the one 
fact or the other, until a few hours before the news was telegraphed from 
Madrid to all quarters of the world.’’ Well, within these few weeks the 
Duc de Gramont has revealed what he knows of the antecedents of the 
war ; and now we learn that in March, 1870, not many weeks before the 
declaration of war, Bismarck wrote a letter to Marshal Prim, apologising 
for having been unable to meet Senor Salazar on the Leopold scheme, 
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and containing in a postcript these words: “If you are still thinking of 
the question which is the principal object of the letter I am answering, we 
might perhaps come to an understanding.’’ The result was that Salazar was 
sent immediately to Berlin, had a long interview with Bismarck, and pre- 
sently in the utmost secrecy the business was settled: Prince Leopold was 
to be King of Spain. 





RECURRING for a moment to the subject of the above note, I cannot 
help remarking upon the notable fact that when Prim and Bismarck had 
accomplished this important feat of secret diplomacy, both statesmen 
withdrew from the scene. Bismarck was almost out of reach when 
Europe made the discovery; and Prim retired from the arena of public 
life at Madrid, having strictly enjoined that no word of the candidature of 
Prince Leopold should be made public, and having arranged for a con- 
fidential conference with Napoleon III. at an early day. Here again I am 
tempted to quote, from the “ Story of the War,” a constructive conjecture 
verified now by the Duc de Gramont’s book: “ Momentous secrets are 
hard to keep. At the intended friendly vacation meeting at Vichy between 
the Emperor of the French and Marshal Prim, planned for an early day in 
July, it may well have been the Marshal hoped to be the first to break to 
Napoleon in personal converse the news of the acceptance by the Prince 
of Hohenzollern-Sigmaringen of the throne of Spain. The imperial mind, 
he knew, was deficient in resoluteness and singleness of purpose, and 
open to personal influence. It might have been possible to the ruling 
spirit of the Spanish revolution to soften the incidence of this shock by 
assurances of the determination of the Government of Spain to hold itself 
aloof from Prussian schemes and free from German alliances. Unluckily 
the secret leaked out.” From the Duc de Gramont we now learn that 
Prim, having required Senor Salazar to observe the most absolute secrecy, 
retired in the beginning of June to his estate at Montes de Toledo, 
and that at the same time he wrote to the Spanish ambassador 
in France to inform him that he would come to Paris, under 
the pretence of settling some business, but in reality to take measures 
with him for a very important affair, and to see the Emperor. “The 
Marshal,” says a commentator on these revelations, “evidently relied on 
the secret being kept, and he hoped not to be obliged to reveal it till he 
had got his project approved by the Emperor Napoleon III.” The time 
may come when the private memoirs of Marshal Prim shall be written, 
and the world may, perhaps, then learn what consideration the great 
Spaniard intended to offer the Emperor to secure his complaisance and 
to prevent that terrible war which, for aught we know, was the conse- 
quence of the inability of Senor Salazar to keep a secret for two or three 
weeks. 





ON what principle does the 7imes take upon itself to stigmatise as 
“human folly” the collection of postage-stamps and the willingness of 
collectors to give a high price for rare specimens? A defender of this 
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strictly modern pursuit, in the course of a warm controversy in a country 
newspaper upon the wisdom of accumulating stamps, compares the 
practice to that of collecting butterflies, and it seems to me, so far as the 
analogy goes, it gives him the best of the argument. Unquestionably a 
postage-stamp is a horribly modern thing, and the contempt with which it 
is regarded by a few severe archzologists may be easily imagined ; but the 
time will come when these letter-franks of, say, the quarter of a century 
beginning in 1840, when the first stamp was issued, will be objects of 
great interest and of profound study. Then will the student be thankful 
to the collector of the present era who, wiser than the antiquarian, more 
far-seeing than the curiosity-monger of past ages, began so early to make 
up complete sets. What would have been the gratitude of Edward 
Gibbon if he could have discovered, among the ashes of a Roman youth 
cut off before his prime, a perfect collection of imperial medals! The 
chapter in the “ Decline and Fall,” in which the famous historian dis- 
courses on the value of medals in the elucidation of Roman annals, and 
speaks of what he owes to them in his investigations, impressed my mind 
deeply when I first read that stupendous work, and I rarely see one of 
these collections of stamps without being reminded of Gibbon and his 
medals. The first “ Queen’s head” I ever saw marks something of an 
epoch in my memory; and when I think how this method of franking 
communications has been adopted by every civilised country under the 
sun, and when I remember what changes have already been registered 
in our method of making, distributing, and using these tokens, I almost 
wish I had an unbroken set among my treasures. Like the provincial 
correspondent whom I have mentioned, I should prize them more than if 
they were butterflies or beetles. At first, 1 think, the penny stamp was not 
numbered and lettered at its corners as it is now; and their perforation 
in sheets is an improvement of recent date. An old friend of mine used 
to say that our newspapers should be treated inthe same way. The late 
Mark Lemon offered this as a suggestion to the Zimes. I will not, 
however, recall the incidents of such very recent history, but I am 
glad to find the young people preserving these mementoes of the Post 
Office. 





Wuat is the next fashion of fiction to be? All the present forms of 
style are d/asé. But the passion for novels is apparently as strong to-day 
as it was when Scott and Dickens won their spurs with “ Waverley” and 
“ Pickwick.” “ Pickwick” and “ Waverley” are, however, out of date now, 
and have lost their charm for all but the youngsters who are just taking their 
first peeps at life through the glasses of romance ; and no great master of 
fiction has yet arisen to bend the bow of Ulysses. The London Fournal 
is now the repertory of the most popular fictions. The writers of fiction 
are most of them Pierce Egans and Wilkie Collinses. There must be 
a reaction one of these days, and what is the reaction to be? We have 
tried most styles in the course of the past thirty or forty years, Sir Walter 
Scott’s, Charles Dickens’s, Thackeray’s, Captain Marryat’s, Charles 
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Lever’s, Harrison Ainsworth’s, Bulwer Lytton’s, Disraeli’s, Anthony 
Trollope’s, Miss Braddon’s, Charles Reade’s, Wilkie Collins’s, and three 
or four of these still keep the public ear, are still read with more or less 
of interest and of admiration. But their power is on the wane; and all of 
them put together do not exercise the sovereignty of Scott and Dickens. 
These men swept the boards. Hardly anyone else was read when these 
men were at their desks. Now everyone is read, and read apparently 
with a languid sort of interest. Who is the new master to be? What is 
the new style that is to charm the world with its magic and to throw 
everything else into the shade? 





THE origin of an interesting and popular book is always, a subject of 
interest, and this is my apology to Mr. Hepworth Dixon for suggesting 
that he may have taken the hint of his pleasant and suggestive work 
upon the Swiss in their own homes from Charles Dickens. “The news- 
papers seem to know as much about Switzerland,” says Dickens in a 
note to Douglas Jerrold, from Cremona, in the autumn of ’44, “as about 
the Esquimaux country. I should like to show you the people as they are 
here or in the Canton de Vaud—their wonderful education, splendid 
schools, comfortable homes, great intelligence, and noble independence. 
of character.” This is precisely what Hepworth Dixon has done in his 
sketch of the Swiss, and done with such picturesque and characteristic 
intelligence and power that I should like to anticipate his biography by 
asking whether the idea was his own or taken from this hint of Dickens, 
Dickens would certainly be the first to recognise his own thought in The 
Switzers. 





Mr. ALGERNON SWINBURNE has a theory that only men of patrician 
birth can be poets. It is, I believe, a mere whim. Perhaps Dante, 
Alfieri, and Byron may be set down as patricians. But these are almost 
the only men whose names suggest themselves on the spur of the moment, 
and scores of poets of the highest genius but of plebeian birth rise to the 
tip of the tongue. Horace, Petofi, Beranger, Burns—what sort of a 
pedigree had any of these men to produce at the Heralds’ College? 
Neither Shakespeare nor Milton can be said to be men of the patrician 
order. They were representatives of the middle class, of the class which 
in every country has produced the truest poets, the keenest and profoundest 
thinkers, the greatest statesmen. All the best poetry that has been 
produced in this country, the poetry that will live, has been written by 
men as free from a pedigree as Burns. What pedigree had Wordsworth, 
Coleridge, Southey, Moore, Crabbe, Keats, Tom Hood, or even Scott, 
except the pedigree which he improvised out of his own imagination? 
They all belonged to the yeoman and merchant class. Byron and 
Shelley were the only two who were entitled to bear arms. No; genius 
is not in the blood. It often turns up like wild honey in strange places. 
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ALL questions of political economy resolve themselves into psychological 
problems. The demand of the agricultural labourer for more pay and 
shorter time is an example under observation at this moment. Can the 
labourer succeed? Independently of partisanship or sympathy, it would 
be an interesting study to watch, with philosophic intent, the process and 
the result. There is, of course, no social science, properly speaking, in 
the agitation. The men have not carefully considered the relation in 
which they stand to demand and supply. They have not determined whence 
the enhanced wages are to come. They have not said, there are three 
factors—the market price of produce, the farmers’ profits, and the land- 
lord’s rent, and the additional wages must be derived from the first, the 
second, the third, or from all three. They go upon their wants and upon 
the apparent fact that the farmer cannot do without them; and though 
the country is familiar with the theory that the quotations of corn are ruled 
by those of the foreign supply, the unionist labourer never for an instant 
pictures to himself the tenant-farmers deserting the land in a body, and 
carrying their capital to other fields of employment. Whether or not the 
movement goes on, results of that sort will probably not happen. The 
parties will be ruled at every stage of the conflict by notions quite other 
than those laid down by MacCulloch. Will the most consistent and 
enduring notion prevail ? or will farmers, landlords, and labourers, be help- 
less instruments carrying out unknowingly the inexorable laws of political 
economy ? 


THERE is not much revelation in current events. We know our con- 
temporaries too well to be greatly astonished at anything they may 
do. This is, perhaps, the reason why there is more suggestiveness in 
old records than in new. A tavern bill of the sixteenth century, or an 
indictment in legal form against a public offender of the times that are 
dead and gone, contains hints regarding the natural history of the human 
animal which we should look for in vain in corresponding documents 
bearing date of the present month. But this is not all the difference. 
Common statements of facts do not bear now quite the same character 
which they bore some generations ago. It has fallen to my lot to attend 
vestry meetings in these degenerate days, and to hear the churchwardens’ 
accounts read ; but the items somehow have had none of the flavour that 
belong to those of similar records of a few hundreds of years gone by.. I 
have before me a handsome-looking book which, though very recently 
from the press, and wearing a modern dress, would have delighted the 
hearts of some of my contributors of three quarters of a century ago. It 
contains in print a complete reproduction of the churchwardens’ accounts 
of the parish of St. Michael, Cornhill, in the City of London, from the year 
1456 to 1608. This history in little of a hundred and fifty years has been 
sent me by Mr. Alfred James Waterlow, for several years one of the 
churchwardens of that parish, by whom the book has been printed 
as a labour of love. Not a single year’s account is absent, and the docu- 
ments are full of items of that peculiarly suggestive character to which 
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I have referred. In the accounts produced at the Easter meetings held 
in the City of London three or four weeks ago I do not think there were 
any such entries as the following. Lawrence Walker’s account, 1605 :— 
“‘ Geven to a poor scholler who was a strainger ij* vj.” George Rodgers’s 
account 1608 : “ Paid to Browne’s wife for kepinge of the child wch was lefte 
at Mr. Vanaker’s door the last winter, and for clothes for the same child 
iij’ ;’ “Allowed unto Tittle by consent of the vestry for his expenses 
against the man that stole the booke of Marters ix*.”. Who was the poor 
scholar, a stranger, on whom the excellent churchwarden had compas- 
sion to the extent of two shillings and sixpence out of the church funds ? 
What was the subsequent history of the foundling picked up at Mr. 
Vanakers door? These dry debtor and creditor statements are the raw 
materials of romance. They speak for themselves, and I will not moralise 
on them, but quote half-a-dozen more items at random before I close the 
book. 1595: “ Paid for the afternoones knell of a Duche gentlewoman 
xvj*;” “Paid for a caryenge awaie a poore boy that laye under a 
stall ij*.” 1589: “ Paide by order of a vestrye for thinges necessary for a 
mayden childe taken upp about the condyt in Cornehill xiijs iij4 7’? “ Paid 
for nursinge the same childe ix weeks xij*.” 1584: “ Paide for the buriall 
of a poore man whiche dyed in the pulpett iiij’ij*.” 1564: “ Paide to the 
good man Hallye for a childe that was left in Sir Wm Harper’s entrye 
xij" ;’’ “ Paide to the olde blynde man at his departinge in mone ij*.” 
1559: “Paid to the Ringers when the Quene came to the Tower ij*.” 
1558: “To the auditors of this accounte to drinke xx".’’ 1447: “Item 
paid for writing and engrosyng up of this accounte xx‘,’’ 
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“BARRISTERS, &c.”” AND “OUR LAWYERS.” 


THE Editor of the Geztleman’s Magazine has courteously invited me 
to reply to a critique on my article on Barristers. He adds, however, 
that I must confine myself to the very short space allowed me. I am 
therefore under the disadvantage of dancing a fandango in a cheese- 
plate. Moreover, I seldom read criticism, and such reply is hardly 
wanted, my assailant having misread my meaning. He is, however, 
merciful, if strong, and reprints my name nearly forty times. He 
also adds that I wrote “The Gentle Life,’ and am sore with the 
Lawyers. I plead guilty to the first atrocity, but not to the second. 
I reverence the Bar, and count many Barristers as friends. I debated 
their function only. Is the age grown so picked that men may not 
say that barristers are not fangels without raising the horsehair wigs 
of Slimbag and Briefless and causing a flutter in the dovecote of stuff 
gowns? Born of the Law, son and brother of lawyers, at one time 
educated (if partially) for the law, I read “ Noy’s Maxims”—that “thing of 
beauty ”—and found therein that there was “ no wrong without a remedy.” 
This truth (?) rose like the Temple fountain in the dry desert of the 
musty law, and I believed it ; but in the world I found thousands of 
wrongs unremedied by law, and Holbein’s Death-Dance, wherein Der 
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Advocat flouts the poor as he pockets the gold of the rich client, a 

satire not yet outworn. Am I guilty of libel if I add-that Mr. Chaffers 

is still alive, and that Sergeant Buzfuz, Sampson Brass, and Oily Gam- 

mon are accepted portraits of lawyers—drawn by barristers? But this 

last is fiction. Granted. Turn to history. Fielding, a barrister, reject- 

ing his magistrate’s fees as “ the dirtiest money on the earth wrung from 

harlots ;” Jeffreys, emptying the slang dictionary on innocent prisoners at 

the “bloody assizes ;’? Coke, his eyes flashing fire, yelling at the gallant 

Rawleigh “thou spider of hell,” and doing him to death by command of 
James I. But this is past! Granted. Look around to-day; law univer- 

sally dreaded as an enemy ; a great judge bequeathing a solemn advice, 

“‘ Suffer any loss rather than be dragged to law;’’ the Nestor of the 

Bench saying ‘‘ No lawyer is competent to make his own will, no man 

fully understands his lease, no woman her marriage settlement.’”’ A 

pleader debating not the innocence or guilt of the accused, but the 

weakness of the judge, or the law, or the stupidity of the jury. 

Barristers paid for their power of cajolement; solicitors by the folio, 

the length not strength of their work ; and until last January no proper 

examination for students at the Bar; in the law a taxing-master taking 

off one-third, one-half, two-thirds of solicitors’ bilis ; barristers not al- 

lowed to recover their charges or fees. Had I space, I could say much 

more. In politics I find two great nations trembling lest they should be 

plunged in war by the shameful negligence of one Professor of Law on 

one side and the miserable astuteness (Mr. Bright calls it “attorneyship”) 

of the other. Ruined in estate by clever jockeying attorneyship, I fee a 

great barrister who does not appear; I refresh him at half the fee, and 
yet have to fight—and lose—with a junior, thus paying nearly two hun- 

dred pounds for nothing. But I have yet a remedy—I can appeal to the 

last court—the House of Lords—to three old gentlemen (two of whom 
have judged my case) aided by a stray bishop or so! But these are 

faults of the law, not of its exponents or professors. Be it so; but who. 
makes and who upholds them ; who tries to reform the law? Did Eldon, 

Stowell, or fifty others? Who consecrates and preserves them? Have 

we not nearly one hundred and fifty members connected with the law in the 

Commons? Are the benches of the Peers not crowded with law Lords ? 

Did they or any barrister ever stir to do away with the Fleet 

Prison, or with the life-long curses of Chancery? The pen of a little 

boy who once tied up pots of blacking and saw the misery of his im- 

prisoned father did more to aid the victims of such iniquities than any 
bewigged barrister, whether clad in silk or stuff. And must not they 
know of the useless, wasting, bankrupt-making, suicide-causing miseries 
of the law? And am I not, after all, the best friend of the Bar when I 

endeavour to plead, however weakly, for a higher, a nobler standard; for 
equity not law, or for a law which should be welcomed as a blessing, not 
dreaded as a curse; which should be resorted to by good men as a 
refuge, not used by knaves as an engine of oppression ? 


J. HAIN FRISWELL. 














